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SOME HISTORICAL PHASES OF MODERN JAPAN. 

PREFACE. 

As Exchange Professor to the United States, during 
the year 1914, it was my privilege to visit many different 
Universities and Colleges in the East, South, and Middle 
West. Looking back over my sojourn in the States I 
feel a deep sense of gratitude to my American friends 
for their uniform courtesy and sympathy. Being in daily 
association with kind-hearted friends, old and new, it 
was difficult to realize that there was an important inter- 
national question, the solution of which I might advan- 
tageously study, otherwise than from the standpoint of a 
public spirited citizen of Japan. President Wilson had 
indeed remarked to me, incidentally, that there were "a 
few sore spots" in the United States. It is my hope that 
these "sore spots" may be healed by the friendly inter- 
course of the people of the Pacific Coast with the people 
of the Orient at the World's Panama- Pacific Exposition. 
With regard to the ultimate solution of the pending 
agrarian and immigration problems on the Pacific Coast, 
I should like to say, that we can with patience wait upon 
the near future when they can be amicably adjusted with 
justice and equity. 

As a souvenir of my lecture tour I have desired to 
preserve some of my lectures in permanent form. This 
small volume is the outcome of this aspiration. 

In conclusion, I tender my hearty thanks to Rev. F. 
W. Heckelman, who accompanied me on my American 
journey, for his valuable assistance and friendship. 

Shosuke Sato. 
April 1, 1915. 
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SOME HISTORICAL PHASES OF MODERN JAPAN 



CHAPTER I 

From Old Feudalism to New Imperialism. 

Sixty years ago, Japan was almost a hermit nation 
and had no intercourse with the western powers except 
Holland. To the West the name Japan then meant a 
fairy land. This was due largely to Marco Polo, an 
Italian traveler in the Far East in the 13th century, who 
left us his vivid imaginary descriptions of Japan. The 
real Japan emerged from obscurity after the visit of Com- 
modore Perry, when its thirty millions of people were 
awakened from their long slumber by the sound of can- 
non balls fired from the American flag-ship in the bay of 
Uraga. The insular empire had then its own civilization, 
its own political institutions, its own moral ideas, and its 
own religious beliefs. Confucianism from China and 
Buddhism from India had, no doubt, exerted great in- 
fluence on the national civilization and character of the 
people, but both Confucian philosophy and Buddhist 
religion were so construed, so assimilated in the life of 
the people that it became Japanese Confucianism and 
Japanese Buddhism which prevailed in the country. 
Aside from foreign influences, the power of man and the 
power of nature, that is, racial, climatic, and geographical 
conditions, worked together through the years to make 
the civilization and institutions of Japan homogeneous 
and unique in their character. Japan had, thus, its own 
civilization and institutions in their full growth and 
activity when the western visitors first knocked at its 
doors, in the year 1853. 

Up to the middle of the 19th century old feudalism 
was the dominant politico-social institution. Its origin 
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may be traced back to the 12th century, a century later 
than the time when William of Normandy established 
a similar institution on the soil of England. This insti- 
tution had a growth, an evolution, for almost seven hun- 
dred years. In the history of Japan, this was the age of 
militarism and statesmanship, the age of romance and 
chivalry, the age of fortitude and heroism. We too have 
our Hallams and Freemans, who picture this period of 
our national history, and inspire their students with the 
examples of the gallantry and patriotism of their fore- 
fathers. 

Japan was the last country in the world that abolished 
feudalism. In England it was abolished during the reign 
of Charles II, and in France it continued till the time 
of the great revolution. How the old mediaeval insti- 
tution came to be abolished in Japan is a matter of great 
historical interest and importance. It marked an histori- 
cal epoch. It was the turning point of our national his- 
tory. We are now in the age of progress. Things are 
moving. Affairs are progressing. It was this spirit of 
progress that really brought an end to feudalism. At the 
time of our national peril, when the question of an open 
door policy for foreign commerce was pending, our most 
powerful feudal lords were against the measures taken 
by the Tokugawa government then in power. The con- 
clusion of commercial treaties by the government with 
the western powers without the sanction of the Emperor 
in Kyoto, raised determined opposition among the loyal 
feudal lords. After the civil war, of short duration, the 
Tokugawa government yielded to the pressure of opposi- 
tion and returned its political and military authority to 
the Emperor, who had kept his throne and scepter, but 
with no real power, though with dignity and.sacredness, 
since the establishment of feudalism in the 12th century. 
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This was the restoration of imperial authority. 
This was the return of the Emperor to his former royal 
power. But, it was not merely a Restoration, it was also 
the inauguration of a new Imperialism. The Restoration 
had a wider scope and deeper significance than the res- 
toration of the Stuart dynasty, or the House of Bour- 
bons. It meant more than the resuming of the ancient 
prestige of the throne. It meant the opening of a new 
era. It meant the abolition of feudalism and the reor- 
ganization of a new Japan. It meant the founding of a 
greater Empire. 

Japan has an imperial dynasty that has ruled the 
country, in unbroken succession, for over twenty-five 
hundred years. At no time of its history was the throne 
ever vacant. It never had an interregnum. 

Even when feudalism was at its height, the Emperor 
on the throne received due fealty and homage from the 
warlike feudal lords. Hence Japanese feudalism may be 
called Imperial feudalism. The Shogun, or feudal suze- 
rain, was a subject of the Emperor just like other vassals 
or the common people. Loyalty to his immediate supe- 
rior was a stern duty required of every vassal holding a 
fief, even to the sacrifice of life and property, when called 
upon. The Shogun was no exception to this code of 
morals. So, when the de facto sovereign surrendered to 
the de jure sovereign his political and military power, the 
Emperor was immediately restored to his ancient regime, 
and the old feudalism was destined to yield to the new 
imperialism. 

The curtains were drawn up, and national politics 
were to play a role of great importance and magnitude on 
a new stage. While, on the one hand foreign relations 
were strained, on the other hand internal affairs were 
almost at the climax of commotion. Never, in the history 
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of Japan, had her independence been menaced by an 
allied force of the western powers, on the ground that 
she would not open her ports to foreign commerce and 
intercourse. Never, in the history of our civil wars, had 
the great suzerain yielded to the pressure of public senti- 
ment, or to the opposition of some feudal lords; and, 
while as a consequence there might happen to arise some 
disturbances, yet, he was still supported by an armed 
force, perhaps equal to the strength of an imperial party. 
As an emergency is apt to produce fit men to grapple 
with a difficult situation, so we too had, fortunately, far- 
sighted statesmen and patriots as imperial advisers, and 
also some powerful lords who were always ready to take 
up arms for the cause of the Emperor. The open door 
policy was, then, wisely determined upon as the national 
policy, and so fortunately, at the beginning of the admin- 
istration of the new government, Japan entered peacefully 
into the comity of the international families of the 
nations. All opposition against the cause of the imperial 
government was to be crushed by the force of arms, and 
national unity with a strong central government was to 
be secured, no matter what it might cost in sacrifice of 
life and blood. 

The Shogun, wisely and quietly, retired behind the 
scenes of the political stage; with him the old regime of 
government was abolished. The new Imperialism was 
thus instituted with a deep significance, with a wide 
scope of action, and with future possibilities for growth 
and expansion. 

History, perhaps, knows no parallel of the great rev- 
olutionary changes the Restoration brought about in all 
the political, social and economical affairs of Japan. The 
changes were sweeping and radical in their character. 
The reforms were bold and thorough-going in their na- 
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ture. I do not speak only of the formal institutional 
changes, but also of the psychological changes in the 
minds of the people. If the French Revolution taught 
us the terror of fanaticism, the Japanese Restoration 
taught us, par excellence, the essence of patriotism. The 
devotion and fidelity which feudalism required of knight- 
hood, imperialism received in unity and in spirit from all 
classes of the people. Therein lies the basis and the 
strength of the new governmental regime. 

When the Emperor resumed his legitimate sovereign 
prerogative in the year 1868, his first act was to proclaim 
an imperial oath, that the general public might know 
what the new government had determined to do in order 
to promote the welfare and prosperity of the people. 
The oath consisted of five articles, among which were, 
to initiate public councils to administer important gov- 
ernmental affairs, to encourage all classes of the people 
to promote with one heart public welfare, to forsake old 
customs and manners, to follow justice and equity and 
to seek knowledge throughout the world in order that the 
foundations of the empire might be extended — all these 
were especially emphasized in the oath. Unlike an inaugu- 
ral address of your Chief Executive, the oath was simple 
and brief, but it embodied the principles and ideas of a 
constitutional and monarchial government. It mapped 
out a national policy for the ages to come. It was the 
outspoken pledge of the new Imperialism. 

The new imperial government undertook many re- 
forms and changes, fortunately with good success. The 
government was no more to be an absolute, personal 
government, but was to consist of three departments 
under one supreme sovereign, namely, the legislative, the 
executive, and the judiciary. Every feudal clan — for 
feudalism was not formally abolished till the fourth year 
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of the Restoration — was to send its chosen wise-men to 
the legislative assembly according to the extent of its fief. 
This legislative council, though it underwent various 
changes afterwards, may be considered the beginning of 
the future Diet. That was our old witenagemot, as the 
old Anglo-Saxons would have said. Another reform 
was in the line of army reorganization. Feudalism re- 
quired of every feudal vassal military service in time of 
war. Japan's military strength was due chiefly to this 
military system. But the Restoration renewed the old 
system of military conscription on all classes of people, 
not solely depending on the privileged military or ancient 
knighthood class. This was thought to have been due 
to the introduction of the German system of universal 
military service, but this system had been in vogue with 
us from time immemorial down to the beginning of the 
feudal system. Still another reform was in the line of 
administrative endeavor. The country was divided into 
imperial and feudal prefectures. In the latter the feudal 
lords still retained their own territories and were made 
governors, while in the former men of talent and ability 
were appointed governors. The nobles had had rank, 
wealth, and history, and were in consequence quite in- 
capable of discharging their official duties as governors. 
Therefore, another reform was evidently necessary, and 
that was the abolishment of all the feudal prefectures 
throughout the Empire. That was done by an imperial 
decree in the year 1871. Each feudal lord and vassal 
received compensation from the government, in the form 
of national bonds, in proportion to their feudal incomes. 
This amounted to nearly $100,000,000. In England, 
when feudalism was abolished the King was indemnified 
with a yearly income of £1,200,000, whereas with us it 
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was vice-versa — the feudal domains were turned over to 
the government with all their right and income. 

If Roman Imperialism meant a universal empire, 
and if modern Imperialism meant colonial dominion, our 
Imperialism meant in its early days something quite 
different in its nature. It meant loyalty to the Emperor 
and downfall to the Shogun. It meant the expulsion of 
foreigners and a national isolated independence. When 
the new government was established, imperialism meant 
national unity under the imperial regime. When the 
foreign policy was reversed, things went from one ex- 
treme to another. Everything new and foreign was con- 
sidered good, and radical changes were made in all direc- 
tions where conservatism did not step in with its 
antipathy. The Satsuma Rebellion, in the year 1872, was 
partly a reaction and partly a counter movement against 
radicalism, though it was generally understood to be a 
protest against the Korean policy of the government. 
The feudal samurai of Satsuma were especially dis- 
pleased with the changes in army reorganization. The 
army that was made up of soldiers under the conscription 
policy was looked down upon with disdain by the war- 
like feudal knights of Satsuma, nevertheless this army 
was victorious through nine months of hard fighting. 
This rebellion was the last spark of feudalism and might 
be called the second revolution of the Meiji era. 

This new imperialism was thus firmly established 
and the national unity solidly secured after the Satsuma 
rebellion. There was no more fear of civil war. The 
country was ready for advancement, for peace, and for 
improvement. During the second decade of the Meiji 
era, every possible preparation was made for a constitu- 
tional government and every means possible was em- 
ployed in the advancement of civilization. But whenever 
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and whatever important national affairs had to be decided 
upon, the late Emperor was always the central figure, 
and his good judgment and his august personality gained 
the love and admiration of his people. Indeed, "the 
sanctity of his person bordered on divinity," if I may be 
permitted to use the words of Mr. Bryce. Here we have 
our imperialism deeply rooted in the personality of the 
great sovereign, as well as in respect for the sacred 
imperial dynasty itself. 

The new imperialism did not mean territorial 
aggrandizement, neither did it stand for the acquisition 
of economic interests. But when it replaced feudalism, 
it became the real purpose of the new government and 
the exposition of the ethical attitude of the people for 
the ruling sovereign and his dynasty. During the third 
and fourth decades of the Meiji era, Japan's successful 
wars with China and Russia secured to her the insular 
territory of Formosa and a part of Saghalien, but this 
was not the result of an aggressive policy, being rather 
the natural sequence of the successful issue of the strug- 
gles forced upon Japan when her national independence 
was threatened. The new imperialism means, then, an 
unbounded but constitutional fealty to the ruling sover- 
eign and his dynasty in heart and soul. It is an inward 
ethical aspiration of the people, and not the national 
policy of an external, territorial aggrandizement. 

The world powers have now their colonial dominions 
beyond the seas. They already have "the lion's share" 
in the Dark Continent, and also some spoils in the 
Southern Pacific. There remains now scarcely a palmy, 
unsettled island under the tropical sun that has not 
received some attention from the world's powers. But, 
perhaps, we can instance one great power that pursues 
somewhat of a different policy, a policy which that nation 
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has pursued for several centuries. This policy has been 
to expand its national boundaries at the expense of 
weaker adjacent nations, though seemingly it has not 
coveted distant insular spoils. The great duel on the 
field of Manchuria between the Czar's Cossacks, and the 
Mikado's Samurai, like the duel of the giant Philistine 
and the young Israelite, ended in the victory of the latter, 
much to the surprise of bystanders. The subsequent 
amalgamation of the last hermit nation could not help 
but be a bulwark against a great continental storm that 
may in some future time again rage around the straits of 
Tsushima — that historical place where the invincible 
Baltic fleet met with much lamented fate. 

The national integrity and national unity which the 
new imperialism in Japan regained by overthrowing 
feudalism must be maintained by all possible means 
which the country can command. Whether or not naval 
tactics, or military discipline, or commissarial means can 
match with that of any other power is not the question 
which should decide any national issue. The nation must 
stand for the defense of its integrity, if that is ever 
menaced by any external force. Aggression is not our 
object, but defense the aim. We may guard against 
current storms from the continent on the West, but expect 
eternal peace from the broad Pacific on the East. We 
have had our Garibaldi and Cavour, but never a Cortez 
or a Pizarro. We have had our Beaconsfield and Glad- 
stone, but never a Macchiavelli or a Talleyrand. What 
we at one time won justly on the field of battle we were 
compelled to give up through diplomacy, but the nation 
had no reason to regret the stand taken in the cause of 
justice and equity, when such a situation was forced 
upon it. It is, however, a regret that our new imperi- 
alism is not sometimes properly understood, even by 
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apparently well informed persons in the affairs of the 
Far East. The true significance of the complicated inter- 
national affairs in Eastern diplomacy is sometimes not 
very easy for the general public to understand. This is 
especially the case with Chinese affairs since the opium 
war of 1839. A pending question is sometimes indeed a 
conundrum. This may be due to the psychological state 
of the people or to their diplomatic art. The recent rev- 
olution and the subsequent founding of the Republic 
have, unfortunately, reduced that old empire into a 
chaotic state. Peace and order being not yet fully estab- 
lished, the life and property of the four hundred millions 
of the people are still in great jeopardy. From our close 
proximity to, and our historical relations with China, we 
must have our due right and claim in the settlement of 
any question of a politico-economic nature in the Asiatic 
continent recognized. This is not an aggressive modern 
imperialism, but the position of the new imperialism 
which stands for self-preservation, for national integrity, for 
the advancement of civilization and the cause of humanity. 

We must ascribe a moral and ethical conception to 
Japanese Imperialism, for it stands for peace and trade, 
culture and civilization, welfare and prosperity, justice 
and equity, for the East as well as for the West. 

If now you travel through the Korean peninsula, you 
will observe the progress of civilization and the awaken- 
ing of the people in every department of life. The 
oppressed and downtrodden now enjoy freedom and 
equity. Life and property is protected. The sanitary 
conditions are improved. Education is encouraged. 
Waste places are reclaimed and the naked mountains are 
reforested. Railroads are fast being constructed in the 
interior. Roads are kept in good repair. The royal 
princes maintain their dignity and enjoy life with a good 
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income. The palace is no more a den of political intrig- 
uers but the seat of the royal residence. All these 
reforms and changes have been mostly undertaken since 
the amalgamation of the peninsula with Japan. This 
may look like the establishment of a continental policy. 
Whatever it may seem to be on the outside, the action 
must be justified by the motives and the results. The 
island empire must maintain its position in the comity 
of nations which it once obtained at the very risk of its 
national independence. The only way open for Japan 
to keep its integrity was to avoid the constant menace 
and irritation from the great continental powers. This 
was achieved through Korean amalgamation, and both 
countries now enjoy peace and tranquility. 

The destiny of a nation is often providential. Its 
rise and fall is sometimes governed by unseen forces. 
That a small federation of the Italian cities should be- 
come a universal empire could not be premeditated, even 
by the consuls of highest aspiration in the early days of 
the Roman Republic. To-day China seems to be gov- 
erned by a President chosen by the people. Who knows 
but that to-morrow the new Republic may be ruled by 
a despotic, metamorphosed Emperor? The natural cur- 
rents of national affairs are often disturbed by unforseen 
agents, and the uncontrollable waves cause political navi- 
gators to steer their ships of trust towards the safest 
destination, for anchorage and for landing. This was 
exactly the case with Korea. 

During the past forty years Korea has been the apple 
of discord within its own borders and the mainspring 
of disturbance in Asia. Korea has been the Balkan 
Peninsula of the Far East. Korea was one of the causes 
of the great Satsuma Rebellion. Korea was the cause 
of the Japan-China war, as well as one of the causes of 
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the Japan-Russian war. For the peace of the Far East, 
and for the good of humanity, the matter had to be 
settled once for all. This was done by amalgamation, and 
the deed has been justified by the results. An ideal im- 
perialism made a practical expansion inevitable. The 
new imperialism could not be confined within its own 
boundaries for it had come to have international impli- 
cations. Here we have our new imperialism based upon 
the historical evolution of national and international 
affairs, based upon the peace and well being of the 
Asiatic peoples, based upon the cordial friendship of the 
East with the West. The great purpose of the new 
imperialism is, indeed, that the light of civilization and 
humanity, emanating from the enlightened principles of 
Christianity and the Staatswissenschaft shall shine in the 
oriental heavens as in the heavens of the western world. 
The affairs of a nation are often guided by the so- 
called Zeitgeist of a people. This is a public sentiment, 
the voice of a people. Where it originates and how it 
works, no historian can give a scientific explanation. It 
may happen to move suddenly before the eyes of the 
public like the saying of John the Baptist to the aston- 
ished Jews, "I am the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness. Make straight the way of the Lord." The Zeitgeist 
cries, "make straight the crooked affairs of the nation." 
It is the voice of justice. It is the voice of humanity 
demanding that the way of civilization be prepared. It 
is the universal esprit de corps animating within the 
awakened consciousness of a people. It is the sign of 
the times pointing to the need of reforms and social 
regeneration. It was this voice of the Zeitgeist that pre- 
saged the overthrow of the Tokugawa government. It 
was this Zeitgeist that dismembered feudalism. It was 
this Zeitgeist that gave birth to the new imperialism at 
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the time of the Restoration. Finally, it was this Zeitgeist 
that consummated Korean amalgation and insured the 
peace of the Far East. 

If now you cross over the Yalu river, which is the 
present boundary line between the new Japan and Man- 
churia, and proceed to the Chinese prefecture of Antung, 
you will find that the Chinese, Japanese and Koreans are 
busily and peacefully engaged in their economic pursuits, 
as if nothing had happened to change their relations in 
the national status. The Antung-Mukden Railway will 
take you to the city of Mukden, the heart and center of 
southern Manchuria, and thence the trunk line of the 
South Manchurian Railway will take you to Kharbin 
in the north, or to Dairen in the south. The trunk line 
is well equipped and forms a part of the trans-continental 
Siberian railway. Along the line of the railway which 
has, with its branch lines, a length of about seven hun- 
dred miles, many new towns are fast being built up. The 
roads are macadamized and kept clean. Electric light 
plants and water works are already established. Fine 
schools are open for the children. Good hospitals are 
attended by skilled physicians. Brick tenement houses 
are built for the working men. The Christian churches 
are encouraged in their beneficent work. Public parks 
and squares are well laid out. Trees are planted and 
flowers blossom in the broad station yards. The natives 
and new comers are given equal opportunities in indus- 
trial pursuits. All these civilizing agencies are in active, 
progressive operation. If such results are the outcome 
of imperialism, I cannot see anything wrong in the 
essence of imperialism. "A tree is known by its fruits." 
There are no dreadnaughts, no machine-guns in this ■ 
kind of imperialism. If Manchu horse-back robbers 
attack peaceful tillers of the soil, they must be kept in 
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check and awe. They cannot be allowed to defile law 
and order. If Chinese coolies violate sanitary regula- 
tions, they must be corrected in order that human lives 
may be protected. The maintenance of law and order is 
strictly observed, police administration and the adminis- 
tration of justice are prudently enforced by the proper 
authorities in the places where the Japan-China treaties 
allow them to exercise jurisdiction. Along the railways 
in south Manchuria there is a narrow strip of land — 
Japan's sphere of influence — where many flourishing 
towns and cities are springing up under the best type of 
modern civilization. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that when Commodore 
Perry brought the message of President Filmore, Japan 
was forced to consider his advice, advice emphasized by 
his black ship — the dreaduaughts of that time — and 
Japan reluctantly yielded to pressure to open her ports 
to commerce. Having had the hard and humiliating 
experience in the bombardments of Kagoshima and Shi- 
monoseki, Japan was convinced of the uselessness and the 
danger of insisting on the exclusion policy. The subse- 
quent treaties and the Restoration gave new impulse to 
the national life. Since then, in each decade, Japan has 
had her history of expansion, the evolution and develop- 
ment of her nationalism, and the realization of her new 
imperialism. Japan's destiny seems to be governed by 
Providence. Here, again, I wish to repeat that we shall 
always look for peace and friendship from the western 
world, and especially from over the Pacific — the histori- 
cal peace and friendship inaugurated by the wisdom of 
your Chief Magistrate and supported by the intelligence 
of your people. We also shall always aim and aspire 
to maintain the same close, cordial relations with our 
near neighbors for the good of humanity. 



CHAPTER II 

Local Autonomy and Constitutional Government. 

Before entering into the subject of local autonomy 
and constitutional government, it may perhaps be well 
to briefly survey the origin of the Japanese people. It 
is not an easy task to trace back the origin of a nation 
whose ancestors are said to have been contemporary with 
the founders of the Roman Republic. We cannot, of 
course, satisfactorily sound the abyss of pre-historic 
times. But this much is certain, that at the dawn of 
authentic history, Japan was settled by a people whose 
chief occupation was agriculture. This people had 
already passed through the nomadic stage of economic 
development. The country was then occupied by the 
hairy Ainu tribes of the north. They are supposed by 
some to be a remnant of the lost tribes of Israel. They 
still live in the islands of Hokkaido and Saghalien, but 
their number is steadily diminishing. In the south, espe- 
cially in the island of Kiushu, the Kumaso tribes were 
dominant. They were a warlike people, and were very 
hard to subjugate. They are supposed to have come 
from the Malay and other southern islands. In Central 
Japan the proud Idzumo tribes had fixed their abode. 
Whether or not these three tribes came into contact with 
one another, history does not record; but the traditions 
are full of interesting narratives. The Tenson tribes, who 
were the last to appear on the stage, became the conquer- 
ing race. The Ainu were driven by them towards the 
north, while the Kumaso were finally subjugated. The 
Idzumo tribes entered into inter-tribal relations with the 
conquering race, and became an integral part of the 
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nation. The Tenson tribes were the forefathers of the 
people of Japan, and were the first builders of the Island 
Empire. Whence they came, how they came, and when 
they came, is not known historically. But it is supposed 
that they came from the south, possibly from some part 
of India or from the southern islands. They first settled 
in the province of Hiuga, in Kiushu, and afterwards 
moved to the east, to what is now the province of Yamato 
where the first Emperor ascended the throne in the year 
660 B. C. 

The Idzumo tribes are supposed to have migrated 
from Manchuria, passing through the Korean Peninsula, 
and crossing the Japan Sea. The Ainu are supposed to 
have descended from the north, perhaps from eastern 
Siberia. The conquering Japanese are, therefore, con- 
sidered to be different in race and character from these 
original inhabitants of the country. 

Traditions and myths are, for the most part, inven- 
tions of human genius. The comparative study of the 
history of ancient nations shows that they were closely 
similar in their nature and composition. This is espe- 
cially true in respect to the origin of nations, and the 
religious superstitions of primitive peoples. The best 
we can do is to accept those hypotheses as true which 
best accord with the principles of the philosophy of his- 
tory. As to the origin of the Japanese people, there now 
seems little room for doubt that they did not belong to 
the same race-stock as the Chinese and Koreans. The 
comparative study of philology gives conclusive evidence 
for this assertion. Many Chinese words, it is true, were 
incorporated into the Japanese language, but they differ 
from the latter in their roots as much as Chinese differs 
from English. 
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Some intermarriage between these nations must have 
taken place, since they had intercourse from very early 
times. Especially was this true between the Japanese 
and Koreans, inasmuch as the latter for a long time 
formed an integral part of the insular nation. The 
national blood became mixed, and the language became 
nationalized, but the original stock of the Japanese race 
was very different from the Chinese or Korean, as well 
as from the subjugated aborigines. 

It is an historic fact that the conquerors were fewer 
in number than the original inhabitants of the country, 
and that consequently they could not easily subdue them, 
especially the powerful Idzumo tribes. The Ainu of the 
North-east disturbed and harassed the conquerors up to 
as late as the 13th century, when they were finally driven 
into the island of Yezo, now called Hokkaido. The 
feudal Suzerain of the Tokugawa government bore the 
historical title of Sei-Dai-Shogun, or "Great-Barbarian- 
Subduing-General," until the Restoration. 

The conquering or dominant race of Japan is sup- 
posed by some to have been a scion of the Indo-Ayrian 
race, and by others of the Caucasian race, and belonging 
to the same stock as the Persians. Whatever their origin, 
the Japanese have the blood of various tribes flowing 
in their veins. The people in the south have the blood 
of the sailors from the Malay and southern islands. The 
people in the north have the blood of the hunters from 
the Ainu tribes. Those in the middle have the blood of 
the graziers from Manchuria and central Asia. Some 
also must have Chinese and Korean blood. All of these 
elements were assimilated by the conquering Japanese 
race, and were formed into a homogeneous nation. 
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Japan was thus founded by the Tenson tribe — the 
"descendants of Heaven," as we say. The seat of the 
national capital was located in the province of Yamato, 
where the sacred shrine has stood from time immemorial, 
built in honor of the first Emperor. It will be readily 
seen that the first government must have been a strong 
federal, military, and centralized government as it was 
established only after subduing the various obstinate 
tribes. History does not give a detailed account of the 
organization of the government, but we definitely know 
that the national policy was to subdue and civilize the 
north-eastern section of the Island Empire. So in Japan, 
civilization has always marched from the south-west to 
the north-east. Even to-day, the north-eastern sections 
are far behind in civilization. Education, agriculture, 
commerce, and industries, are not so advanced as in other 
sections. There are still vast national resources to be 
developed. At the time of the Restoration, the island 
of Hokkaido contained a population of less than one 
hundred thousand people, in an area, of about 30,000 
square miles. At that time it was made a colonizing 
province by imperial decree. This was in pursuance of 
the traditional policy of civilizing the north-east. After 
the Japan-Russian war, the half of Saghalin Island lying 
south of the fiftieth degree of north latitude was trans- 
ferred to Japan by treaty. At once, Japanese civilization 
crossed over La Perouse strait north of Hokkaido, and 
colonized the new dominion. 

The national unity, secured by the establishment of 
an imperial government, is the unique feature of our 
history for over twenty-five centuries. But such central- 
ized government, whether of federation or confederation, 
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whether of imperialism or feudalism, cannot be main- 
tained without the support of local autonomy. Local 
autonomy is the basis of centralized government. We 
find the beginnings of local autonomy in the early his- 
tory of the Empire. They can be briefly summarized as 
follows : 

In the early period of military administration, the 
whole country was divided into four principal military 
roads, over each of which a general was placed in charge. 
For the purpose of civil administration, it was divided 
into provinces, prefectures, and villages, to each of which 
a chief was appointed. But the unit of society, which 
formed the local body politic, was the Family, founded 
upon blood kinship. Each family had its own head, who 
was a lineal descendant of the founder of the family. 
This head was the Patriarch. Each family, in turn, con- 
sisted of several Houses, their number varying according 
to the growth of the population, and the increase of 
wealth. Each of these houses was a scion of the original 
House, and contained a larger or smaller number of mem- 
bers, according to its age. In this way, many sub-houses, 
and sub-sub-houses were multiplied in one family. The 
head of the family was the chief authority over its con- 
stituent houses and members. He was the judge and 
arbitrator in law suits, and sometimes commander of a 
force organized for the defense of the family. 

Originally, the name of a family was given to it by 
the Emperor. This was especially the case with natural- 
ized persons from China or Korea, and also with princes 
of the royal blood who became subjects under the hered- 
itary law. The famous families, Gen and He-i, had royal 
princes for their ancestors. This old custom was ob- 
served by the late Emperor when His Majesty gave the 
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title of Marquis, and the family name Komatsu, to a 
young prince of royal blood who became a subject of 
his own free will. The family ceased to be a social unit 
during the middle ages of Japan's history. The chief 
reason for this was the influence of Buddhism, which 
disregarded ancestor-worship. 

In the latter part of the seventh century, the govern- 
ment issued various ordinances, and made many reforms 
in all the branches of the administration. Among the 
ordinances, those of Defence, Education, Civil Service, 
Taxes, Land, and House Regulation were the most im- 
portant. The nationalizing of land was achieved through 
the reforms of this time, and the right of "usefrucht" 
was granted to individuals according to sex and age, as 
registered in the House Ordinance. The House, instead 
of the Family, was then made the unit of society in the 
local body politic. 

A House, in the sense of the ordinance, consisted of 
five neighboring, related family-groups, mutually respon- 
sible for each others' misdemeanors. Fifty Houses con- 
stituted a village, and each village had a chief to admin- 
ister its civil affairs. A county must contain at least two, 
and not more than twenty, villages. For the first time, 
therefore, in the history of local administration, we had 
a regulation for a municipality. This shows an increase 
in population. The census of the Houses was taken once 
every six years. 

This House Ordinance is a very interesting 
mediaeval historical relic. Besides giving various regu- 
lations in detail with regard to the static and dynamic 
phases of the population, in the Houses, it contains also 
a marriage law. There were seven valid grounds for 
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Divorcing a wife, namely, — (1) Childlessness, (2) Incon- 
stancy, (3) Disobedience to parents-in-law, (4) Talk- 
ativeness, (5) Stealing, (6) Jealousy, (7) Disease. 

Each male and female in the House, according to 
the Land Ordinance received land for his or her support 
— the former receiving one-half acre, and the latter, one- 
third less than the former. When a member of a House 
died, his or her land was to revert to the government in 
the partition year, which came regularly every six years. 
Thus the tone of the Ordinance was autonomous and 
agrarian. 

The Licinian Rogation, in the agrarian administra- 
tion of Rome, prohibited anyone from holding more 
than five hundred jugera of land, and any surplus land 
was to be returned to the government for public use. 
But "this agrarian law was not effective, and Rome finally 
produced the "Latifundia," which led Plinius to cry, 
"Latifundia perdidere Italian et Provincial." With us, 
also, in spite of the imperial decrees which were issued 
from time to time, and which prohibited our patricians 
from appropriating government lands for their own bene- 
fit, large estates gradually sprang up in different sec- 
tions of the country, especially in the later part of the 
middle ages of Japan's history. These estates were our 
manors, and were somewhat similar in organization to 
those of England. Some of the estates were, built upon 
waste lands which their owners had reclaimed at their 
own expense. Some were created by consolidating 
small owners' lands. Some were made through usurpa- 
tion by force. Some originated in the retaining of public 
domains of trust by provincial officials who remained in 
the country after their terms of office had expired. Some 
had their origin in the "act of commendation," that is, 
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the transfer of land-ownership for protection and holding 
as fiefs. The lords of such estates, or manors, became 
Daimyo, and the holders of the lands, samurai and ten- 
ants. So long as the central government was strong, 
and so long as the rural population was satisfied with the 
modest partition of lands, the country was reconciled to 
the existing form of government; but the weakness of 
the imperial government, and the rise of these feuda- 
tories, prevented the execution of the periodical partition 
of land, in consequence of which the original public 
lands became the private property of its holders. The 
country was thus fast approaching a regime of feudalism 
which was consummated in the middle of the 12th cen- 
tury, after the civil war of the Gen and He-i Houses, — 
our War of the Roses. 

It might naturally be supposed that during the time 
of the civil wars that followed the establishment of 
Feudal Government at Kamakura, the rural districts 
would have suffered most, and that their depopulation 
and devastation must have been very great. But such 
was not the case. We never had such devastations of 
rural districts in any period of our history as Germany 
experienced during the Thirty Years' War. The organ- 
ism of the local body politic was never destroyed, though 
it underwent several changes after the creation of manors. 
Various new functionaries were created in connection 
with the manors, who were given power to administer 
local affairs, but the tillers of the soil were taken good 
care of, even during the most protracted war. 

When the Tokugawa government came into power, 
the country began to enjoy a period of peace which 
continued for over two hundred and fifty years. The 
subject of local administration now received attention 
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in new legislation. During the regime of the Tokugawa 
government, "eldermen" (Toshiyori) administered affairs 
in cities and towns, and "spokesmen" (Nanushi) in vil- 
lages. They were usually elected to office and had 
charge of the local administration. The feudal lords 
made no interference in local affairs, but left them en- 
tirely in the hands of these local officers. Among the 
people, five individuals were organized into a band (Go- 
ninkumi) for mutual protection, and each person in the 
band was a bondsman for the others. Here we should 
notice that the unit of society in the local body politic 
was changed from that of a House consisting of five 
independent family groups to a band of five persons. 
The functions of these local officers were to collect taxes, 
administer justice, to circulate government notices and 
proclamations, to encourage agriculture and trade, to 
keep roads and embankments in good repair, and to 
guard against prohibited religions. They were some- 
times honorary and sometimes salaried men, but always 
faithful servants of the community. In large cities, 
mayors were appointed by the government, while chiefs 
were appointed to the country districts. In the cities 
where the trades flourished, a popular assembly was 
organized which conducted its deliberations and actions 
somewhat after the manner of the guilds in mediaeval 
Germany. 

The historical fabric of the local body politic was 
swept away by the tide of the Meiji Revolution, and 
everything old was considered unsuited to the New 
Japan. But it was soon found that the centralization of 
local affairs was a mistake, and that local autonomy was 
the best mode of administration for rural as well as 
urban districts. Therefore, in 1878, a system of local 
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administration was adopted, in which the conduct of 
administration was aided by local councils. This system 
underwent several changes and modifications, until the 
present organization of the local body politic was adopted 
in the year 1888. This organic law was based chiefly 
on the German system of local administration. Accord- 
ing to it, the self-governing bodies are (1) Towns and 
Villages, and (2) Cities. There are now in the Empire, 
66 cities, 1,164 towns, and 11,226 villages. The cities 
have a population of 8,299,744; the towns a population 
of 7,901,223; and the villages, 35,541,519, — amounting 
in all to 51,742,486, according to the last statistical re- 
turns. This shows that Japan is still an agricultural 
country. 

We also have counties, and urban and rural pre- 
fectures under local administration, but the chiefs of 
counties and the governors of the prefectures receive their 
appointments from the government. Though they have 
legislative assemblies whose members are elected by the 
people, and who discuss local budgets, yet these func- 
tionaries are the representatives of the central govern- 
ment and not those of the people. Perhaps in the near 
future, the counties may be dispensed with as adminis- 
trative units, and the rural districts may be placed under 
the direct supervision of the prefectures. 

The organic laws of a nation cannot be made in a 
day. Time is needed for their growth and evolution. 
They are not a product of mere human genius. Plato's 
Republic could exist only in the mind of a philosopher. 
So with the Holy Alliance, which was short-lived in the 
history of Europe. The constitution of Japan had an 
historical development. Its remote origin may be traced 
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to the public discussion of national affairs in pre-restora- 
tion times by the samurai, who were the most intelligent 
and best educated class of the people. We have in our 
mediaeval history what historians have called, "The 
Seventeen Articles of the Constitution." They were 
splendid codes of morals and religious beliefs, but con- 
tained nothing in the nature of a constitutional law. 

After the Tokugawa government was established, 
learning and the fine arts were revived. That period 
was our Renaissance. Many original literary works were 
produced by eminent scholars. Criticism was applied 
to the study of literature and national history. His- 
torians disfavored the dual form of government, and 
spoke of the disloyalty of the Shogun to the legitimate 
sovereign as high treason. Such discussions assumed 
serious aspects, especially when foreign relations became 
a burning and important question in national politics. 
The public-spirited Samurai aroused the people in the 
cause of the Emperor. They associated secretly with 
the court nobles in order to keep themselves prepared 
for the new era. Some sacrificed their lives for the cause. 
The fire which burned in the hearts of these enthusiastic 
Samurai led their feudal masters to enlist in the cause of 
imperialism. Through them, public sentiment finally 
won the day. 

When the Restoration had become a reality, public 
sentiment recognized the services of patriots who had 
again made imperialism possible. The Council of State 
was soon organized and became a most important branch 
of the government. The councillors were appointed for 
the most part from the leaders of the imperial party. 
The nobles and Samurai alike received new appoint- 
ments. During this golden age of the Restoration, high 
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functionaries were sometimes elected to new offices by 
the ballots of fellow officials, but subject to the approval 
of the Emperor. The Council of State was at first 
divided into two chambers, the upper and the lower. The 
upper chamber consisted chiefly of nobles, while the 
lower chamber consisted of representatives of the prov- 
inces. But the functions of these chambers were chiefly 
administrative and advisory, and were destined later to 
undergo many changes. At this time, also, an As- 
sembly for Public Discussion was opened, which met 
from time to time. To this Assembly each administra- 
tive department sent one member; government institutes 
of learning contributed several members, as also the 
local provinces. This Assembly may be considered to 
be the germ of the present Diet. Most radical reforms 
were discussed in this Assembly, such as, Reforms in 
Taxation; the Free Disposal of Lands; Discharge of the 
Serfs; no Capital Punishment except as defined by the 
Criminal Code ; Abolishment of the Eta, or outcast class ; 
and Prohibition of Carrying of Swords by the Samurai 
Class. These were the most urgent reforms of the time, 
and were carried out. But this Assembly was abolished 
soon after the imperial government had been firmly es- 
tablished. Then began the struggle between the im- 
perial constitutional party and the imperial bureaucratic 
party, which continued for nearly twenty years until the 
Constitution was adopted in 1889. 

In making a study of the constitutional history of 
Japan, it may be well to divide the Meiji Era into three 
periods, namely, (1) the Agitation Period, (2) the Prep- 
aration Period, and (3) the Constitutional Period. 

The first period begins with the presentation of a 
memorial to the government calling for the opening of a 
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National Assembly. This memorial was signed by such 
persons as Counts Goto, Itagaki, and other equally dis- 
tinguished associates, in the year 1874. Only six years 
had passed since the cumbrous fabric of Feudalism had 
broken down, so the presentation of this memorial sound- 
ed like the clarion call to a new era. But such a sudden 
transition from mediaeval feudalism to modern constitu- 
tionalism was too radical to be accomplished at one 
leap. Before a constitution could be adopted and a 
national assembly established, the imperial government 
needed a more solid and firm foundation, otherwise the 
new political edifice might yield to the pressure of radi- 
calism, or be shaken by the force of conservatism. How 
this political upheaval was avoided needs some expla- 
nation. 

Japan had some trouble with Korea soon after the 
Restoration, and was about to send an armed force to the 
peninsula. At this juncture, an embassy headed by 
Prince Iwakura, and accompanied by Prince Ito and 
other prominent statesmen, returned to the country after 
a sojourn of over a year in America and Europe. They 
were all against the Korean expedition, and argued the 
necessity of internal reforms rather than foreign com- 
plications. This was a decidedly wise policy at this 
early period of the Restoration. But the anti-Korean 
party, headed by General Saigo the elder, retired from 
their positions in the government. They had been for 
the most part the promoters of the Restoration. While 
they were in retirement, they saw that the imperial 
government was becoming more and more bureaucratic, 
and that their former associates, who were mostly from 
Satsuma and Choshu, held the power in the government. 
They thought that this was contrary to the spirit of 
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Imperialism, and that they must make the government 
more popular and more rational. This was the reason 
why they advocated the opening of a National Assembly. 

The Constitution had not yet been adopted, and 
the country was not yet ready for any radical reforms. 
Meanwhile, the government called an Assembly of Pre- 
fectural Governors in order to discuss public affairs re- 
lating to the prefectures. It also established, in the 
year 1875, the important body called the Council of 
Elder Statesmen which was to act as an advisory organ 
of the government. Any subject of national importance 
had to be passed upon by this body before it could be- 
come law or ordinance. This was a gradual step, toward 
constitutional government, and was so intended by the 
government leaders. 

However, the public was not satisfied by this luke- 
warm attitude of the government. Hot discussions were 
going on everywhere as to the popular right of the 
people to take part in the deliberation of national affairs. 
During this time we had several civil disturbances, the 
greatest of which was the Satsuma Rebellion. Scholars 
of the new western learning waged war, also, with pen 
and tongue, and the press and public speech became very 
popular. Bentham's "Utilitarianism," Rousseau's "Con- 
tract Sociale," and Bluntschili's "Staatsrecht," each had 
a representative school in Japan. We then had many 
private schools in a flourishing condition which attracted 
intelligent young students. Mr. Fukuzawa was presi- 
dent of one of these schools, and was an exponent of 
common, practical, materialistic life. Mr. Nakamura 
was principal of another school, and was an advocate 
of Christian morality. There were also many French 
scholars who expounded popular freedom. Marquis 
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Saionji, who returned from France at this time, was one 
of the leaders of this school. The government, having 
seen the sign of the times, initiated local Prefectural 
Assemblies to discuss local budgets. The members 
thereof were elected by popular vote. This was another 
step toward constitutional government, but the public 
became more and more enthusiastic for a national As- 
sembly. A new "League for the Establishment of a 
National Assembly" was organized, and its members 
were very active in its propaganda. Petitions were 
presented to the government, without success. But finally 
an imperial rescript was promulgated on the nth of 
October, 1881, and the people were assured of the estab- 
lishment of a National Assembly in the year 1890. 

Thus the First, or Agitation Period, ended in final 
success for constitutional government. It was chiefly 
through the persistent, self-sacrificing efforts of Count 
Itagaki and his disciples that the opposition obtained 
this success. The old Count was always the central figure 
in popular movements. The Count's home province of 
Tosa was considered the birthplace of liberty. But his 
political career was chiefly concentrated on extra-govern- 
ment movements, that is to say, he interested, and stimu- 
lated and encouraged the people in the cause of constitu- 
tional government. He and his followers presented a 
solid front to the government with a petition signed by 
more than 100,000 people. This shows with what inten- 
sity the political fires kindled by the Count and his as- 
sociates were burning in the hearts of the people. 

But, unquestionably, the final success achieved by the 
agitators would not have been possible had there not 
been, inside the government, some force working for the 
movement. In the government, there was one strong 
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man who boldly and openly worked for the cause of 
constitutional government. He was no less a person 
than Count Okuma, who then held the portfolio of 
Minister of Finance. While the late Emperor was 
making a tour of inspection in the province of Hokkaido, 
Count Okuma and his followers favored the scheme of 
opening the National Assembly in 1883. At that time 
another agitation was going on in Tokyo. This was 
caused by a protest against the policy of selling the 
many industrial establishments in Hokkaido at a low 
price to a syndicate of colonial officers. The opposi- 
tion was largely started by the adherents of Count Oku- 
ma. These facts aroused the suspicions of the conserva- 
tive elements of the government. On the very evening 
the Emperor returned from this trip to the north, a coun- 
cil of state was held in His Majesty's presence. The 
result was that an Imperial Rescript was issued the next 
morning which decreed the opening of the National As- 
sembly in 1890. Count Okuma tendered his resignation 
immediately, and his adherents followed his example. 
The conservative government had thereby added one 
more strong obstruction to the progressive movement. 
The latter, although it had able leaders in the persons of 
Count Itagaki and Okuma, seldom united in any strong 
opposition to the government. 

The Second, or Preparation Period, covers the nine 
years from 1881 to 1890. During this period many 
political parties were organized in anticipation of the 
coming Diet, but the Liberal Party, headed by Count 
Itagaki, and the Progressive Party, headed by Okuma, 
were the most important. Prince Ito and his colleagues 
proceeded to Germany, where they studied the German 
constitution for about a year. After their return to 
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Japan, ■ the government was reorganized with a Cabinet 
system. The Peerage was created, and the Privy Coun- 
cil organized. All these were necessary steps to con- 
stitutional government. Finally, on the nth of Febru- 
ary, 1889, the imperial constitution was solemnly pro- 
claimed by the late august Emperor. The Emperor's 
address on this memorable occasion was as follows : 

"Whereas, We make it the joy and glory of Our 
heart to behold the prosperity of Our country, and the 
welfare of Our subjects, We do hereby, in virtue of the 
supreme power inherited from Our Imperial Ancestors, 
promulgate the present immutable, fundamental law for 
the sake of Our present subjects and their descendants. 

"The Imperial Founder of Our House and Our other 
Imperial Ancestors, by the help and support of the fore- 
fathers of Our subjects, laid the foundation of Our 
Empire upon a basis which is to last forever. That this 
brilliant achievement embellished the annals of Our 
Country, is due to the glorious virtues of Our Sacred 
Imperial Ancestors and to the loyalty and bravery of 
Our Subjects, their love of their country, and their spirit. 
Considering that Our subjects are the descendants of the 
loyal and good subjects of Our Imperial Ancestors, we 
doubt not but that Our subjects will be guided by Our 
views and will sympathize with all Our endeavors, and 
that, harmoniously co-operating together, they will share 
with Us Our hope of making manifest the glory of Our 
country, both at home and abroad, and of securing for- 
ever the stability of the work bequeathed to Us by Our 
Imperial Ancestors." 

The imperial Oath was taken in the sanctuary of the 
palace, and was as follows: 

"We, the successor to the prosperous Throne of Our 
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Predecessors, do humbly and solemnly swear to the 
Imperial Founder of Our House and to Our other Im- 
perial Ancestors that, in pursuance of a great policy 
co-extensive with the Heavens and with the Earth, We 
shall maintain and secure from decline the ancient form 
of government. 

"In consideration of the progressive tendency of the 
course of human affairs, and in parallel with the advance 
of civilization, We deem it expedient, in order to give 
clearness and distinctness to the instructions bequeathed 
by the Imperial Founder of Our House and by Our 
other Imperial Ancestors, to establish fundamental laws 
formulated into express provision of law, so that, on the 
one hand, Our Imperial posterity may possess an express 
guide for the course They are to follow, and that on the 
other, Our subjects shall thereby be enabled to enjoy a 
wider range of action in giving Us their support, and 
that the observance of Our laws shall continue to the 
remotest ages of time. We shall thereby be able to give 
greater firmness to the stability of Our country and to 
promote the welfare of all the people within the bound- 
aries of Our dominions; and We now established the 
Imperial House law and the Constitution. These laws 
come to only an exposition of grand precepts for the 
conduct of the government, bequeathed by the Imperial 
Founder of Our House and Our other Imperial Ances- 
tors. That We have been so fortunate in Our reign in 
keeping with the tendency of the time, as to accomplish 
this work, We owe to the glorious Spirit of the Imperial 
Founder of Our House and of Our other Imperial An- 
cestors. 

"We now reverently make Our prayer to them and 
to Our Illustrious Father, and implore the help of their 
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Sacred Spirit, and make to Them solemn Oath never at 
this time nor in the future to fail to be an example to 
Our subjects in the observance of the laws hereby 
established. 

"May the Heavenly Spirits witness this Our solemn 
Oath." 

This is indeed a grand historical monument in the 
constitutional history of Japan. It needs no explanation, 
for its sublime and deep significance is contained in the 
Address and Oath. Let them speak for themselves. 
The details of the Constitution need not come in here 
for explanation. I wish to say only that the time was 
ripe for the nation to receive the precious imperial gift 
of the Constitution. Judge Cooley said, "In all history 
I know of no recorded deed more noble or more com- 
mendable than that of the ruler of a great people who, 
with solemn recognition of the obligation his trust as 
ruler imposes upon him, deliberately and without regret, 
when he perceives that the time has come for giving to 
the institutions of his country a more popular character, 
lays down some portion of his authority, and invites his 
people to assume such share in the responsibilities of 
government as he believes them ready for." This was 
perhaps the most bahn-brechend deed in all the history 
of the world. 

The Third, or Constitutional Period, extends from 
1899 t0 tne present time, that is, twenty-three years. 
When the Diet was convened for the first time in the 
year 1891, Prince Yamagata was the Premier, and Prince 
Ito, the President of the Privy Council. The govern- 
ment had some trouble with the Diet in regard to the 
Budget, which, however, was finally passed with only 
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a small reduction. The expenditure at this time amount- 
ed to only 83,000,000 Yen, while it amounted during 
the fiscal year 1913 to 584,000,000 Yen, — an increase 
of 700%. Since 1890 there have been thirty ses- 
sions of the Diet. During this period, Prince Yama- 
gata was twice Premier. He is known as a representa- 
tive of the clan bureaucracy as well as of militarism. 
Prince Ito formed a cabinet four times. He held the 
view at first that the ministry was responsible only to 
the Throne but not to the Diet. In the latter part of 
his political career, he became himself the leader of the 
Constitutional Party (Seyukai), and at the same time the 
President of the Ministry. Marquis Matsukata formed 
a cabinet twice, and was well known for interfering with 
elections. While these elder statesmen were premiers, 
it is a fact that the government was sometimes in con- 
flict with the Diet with regard to questions of diplomacy, 
finance, and elections. It was only during the foreign 
wars that the Diet was unanimous in supporting the 
measures of the government. There was a time when 
Count Okuma, in coalition with Count Itagaki's Liberal 
Party, formed a Cabinet, but that lasted only six months, 
as trouble soon occurred among the Unionists. Prince 
Katsura formed a cabinet four times, and his policy of 
compromising with the majority party was uniformly 
successful until it ended, only very recently, in an ex- 
traordinary failure. Marquis Saionji succeeded Prince 
Ito in the leadership of the Constitutional Party, and 
formed a cabinet twice. The present premier is Admiral 
Count Yamamoto. Most of his cabinet members belong 
to the Constitutional Party, which has a working majority 
in the Diet. The premier himself, the Ministers of the 
Navy, of War, and of Foreign Affairs, stand aloof from 
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the party. This is a kind of coalition cabinet — the 
coalition of a majority party with a few non-partisan 
Ministers, a very singular form of cabinet, which can 
hardly be understood outside the politics of Japan. How- 
ever, we are getting near the goal toward which we have 
been aiming during the past twenty-three years. Finally, 
I wish to say that our late Emperor was a personage who 
was really above the constitution and laws. Whenever 
any constitutional strife occurred, whenever any appeal 
was made to him, His Majesty's single word or decision 
settled questions of the most complex nature and of great 
magnitude. This was due, partly, to the intense loyalty 
of Japanese subjects to the Imperial Throne, but, in no 
less a degree, was it due to the personal character of the 
late Emperor Himself. He was truly the greatest ruler 
Japan has ever possessed. 



CHAPTER III 

Finance — Its Past and Present. 

The state, in its organic form, is the most important 
economic factor in organized society. It is a consumer 
of economic goods. Especially when it has a powerful 
navy and army the consumption of economic goods by 
non-productive members of society is enormous. The 
state is also a great producer as well as a great dis- 
tributer of economic goods. This is especially the case 
when the state undertakes the monopoly of manufac- 
tured articles of luxury or necessity. A sound condition 
of finance is, therefore, very essential, not only for the 
well being of a state but also for the welfare of society. 
The very complex nature of the organism of a state, and 
the very delicate economic mechanism of modern society 
require that the financial basis and method be rational 
and economical. A nation can not now manage its 
finance, as the Helvetian cantons did, upon the basis of 
the free contribution of the people. The ruler of a real 
state can not now depend for his support upon such a 
revenue, for example, as is collected by the Prince of 
Monaco. The finance of a state must be broad and com- 
prehensive in its resources of revenue, elastic and sys- 
tematic in its method of taxation and conformable and 
adaptable to the economic needs of the time. Neither 
public luxury nor parsimony can be considered as a wise 
expediency. An excessive destruction of wealth, as in 
the time of war, is sure to cause general economic de- 
pression ; and, likewise, an extraordinary surplus of reve- 
nue, such as is derived from an indemnity causes ab- 
normal economic expansion detrimental to the steady 
development of the trade and industry of a people. 
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In the early periods of Japan's history, we had a 
very simple system of taxation, which was well suited 
to the economic conditions of the times. The system 
was national and was applied in all sections of the 
country. Taxes were levied on Lands and Persons. 
The land tax was chiefly levied on rice fields and was 
collected in rice. The per capita, or poll tax, was of 
two kinds : The one was a kind of corvee — a tax in the 
form of personal servitude, which could be commuted 
by the contribution of articles of necessity — and the 
other was a commodity tax consisting chiefly of silk 
and cotton goods, fish and salt and other articles of 
necessity. At the time when barter was the method of 
economic exchange, it was quite natural that the state 
should collect taxes of economic goods in kind. In 
order to obviate the difficulty of transporting these 
goods from the provinces to the central government, the 
financial administration was decentralized and the local 
governments were required to send surplus revenue only, 
after the deductions were made for their own support. 
During the time of feudalism, this barter system of 
taxation still prevailed in all parts of the country. The 
unit of measurement for purposes of taxation was a 
Koku of rice — one Koku being equivalent to five bushels. 
The nominal economic status of the Tokugawa Shogun- 
ate was 8,000,000 Koku of rice, which yielded a revenue 
of about 2,000,000 Koku. The price of one Koku of 
rice was about $2.00 before the time of the Restoration, 
so that the gross income of the Tokugawa government 
may be estimated to have been $4,000,000. 

The revenue of the state was chiefly raised from rice 
fields and farm lands during feudalism. The rate of 
taxation was, about, from forty to fifty per cent, of the 
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gross product of lands. The taxes were raised either at 
a fixed rate, or the rate was made variable according to 
the amount of the annual yields. In the latter case, the 
tax collectors assessed the amount upon the crop yield 
annually. The assessment upon the crop yield consisted 
of the selection of a sample field, the actual yield of 
which was measured. This was resorted to especially 
in bad years when reduction needed to be made for the 
benefit of tax payers. In ordinary years the taxes were 
collected at the fixed rate. During feudalism, the pro- 
prietory right of land was vested in the hands of the 
feudal lords. The farmers could not sell their lands, 
neither could the feudal lords evict them at their own 
pleasure. The sole actual proprietor was the Feudal 
Suzerain or Shogun, so that feudalism meant the feudal 
nationalization of lands and the taxes were a kind of 
quit-rent. The finance of the country, then, rested on 
agrarian wealth, and had its chief support from the farm- 
ers. The local administration, especially that which 
related to taxation, was considered to be the most es- 
sential factor in the art of government. 

When the new imperial government was established 
at the time of the Restoration, its finance was a subject 
of paramount importance. The Emperor's own purse 
was too small to meet the necessary disbursements of 
the imperial treasury. Neither was there enough money 
to preserve even the dignity of the throne. His Majes- 
ty's annual income was perhaps less than that of a feudal 
lord of the lowest rank. So likewise, was the income 
of court nobles of rank, less than that of great vassals 
of a feudal lord. Economically, the new government 
was very weak, something like your Federal Govern- 
ment at the time of Independence. But it became very 
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plain that the lands and revenues which had been under 
the control of the Shogun and territorial feudal lords 
must be turned over to the imperial government in order 
to maintain the Empire in unity and in power. The 
Shogun's feudal territory came first under the adminis- 
tration of the central treasury, in return for which, the 
Shogun received 700,000 Koku of rice income from the 
Province of Shidzuoka. All of . the feudal territories 
were to revert to the government sooner or later; but, 
meanwhile, some special financiering had to be resorted 
to, to maintain the new government. It may be remarked 
here, that all the expenditures relating to the movements 
of the feudal lords and their vassals in the cause of the 
imperial government, before and after the Restoration, 
until the feudal regime was abolished, were defrayed by 
the respective feudal treasuries. There were, however, 
the common government expenditures at this time of 
critical civil disturbances which the imperial treasury 
had to meet in order to promote the causes of the new 
regime. The temporary borrowing of money, and the 
issue of inconvertible paper money, were the financial 
means which the government adopted, to meet the 
exigencies. But no financial policy could be sound 
and effective without a solid basis of taxation. A revised 
method of taxation on lands was, therefore, a new 
financial problem which the government had to solve at 
the earliest opportunity. We had, fortunately, able 
financiers who could handle such a difficult task, with 
success, at this early period of the Restoration. 

The imperial nationalization of land was completely 
accomplished, by the abolishment of feudalism, within 
four years after the Restoration, and the government, 
instead of retaining the sole ownership, transferred the 
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right of property to the hands of the actual cultivators 
of the soil, so that the tenants became landlords. But 
as the private sale of lands was henceforth legalized, its 
consolidation soon began, and as a consequence, two 
landed interests, landlords and tenants, sprang up in the 
rural communities. In order to levy taxes on lands, on 
a new economic basis, the first requisite was to make a 
general survey of all taxable lands in the country. This 
was done, and a new Doomsday Book of Japan was made 
after the painstaking work of many years and the ex- 
penditure of a great amount of money. According to 
the new rules of land taxation, taxes were to be assessed 
not on products, but on the value of land. The rate of 
the national land tax was fixed at three per cent, of the 
new valuation, while that of the local land tax was fixed 
at one per cent, of the same. The government issued 
minute rules for the valuation of various kinds of land. 
The regular Bonitierung of land was to be done accord- 
ing to the regulations of the government, by the applica- 
tion of the principles of Taxationslehre; i. e., the science 
of valuation. As a result, an Ertragswerth of every 
piece of land was found for the purpose of taxation. 
This Extragswetth was a capitalized value based on the 
net income at the current rate of interest. The net in- 
come of a landlord's farm was obtained by deducting the 
amount of taxes from the residual sum of the value of 
the gross product minus fifteen per cent, for the cost of 
production. The ratio of taxes to the net income was 
as 4 to 6. The current rate of interest used for the 
capitalization of land values was, mostly, six per cent. 
The value of land thus found has been known as the 
legal value. It was and is the value upon which taxes 
have been calculated. For every piece of land, the 
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government issued then a land certificate which was 
used as a mortgage and transfer of the land. The certifi- 
cate contained the acres, locality and value of the land, 
and the name of its owner, but later this was discon- 
tinued and replaced by the registration of title deeds. By 
this general survey, about 12,540,000 Cho, or 31,000,000 
acres of land, as private property, was surveyed, its legal 
value fixed at $824,380,000 and the land tax raised to 
the amount of $24,730,000. This whole expenditure 
reached the sum of $18,550,000, and eight years were 
spent to accomplish the work. 

The reform of the land tax was one of the greatest 
economic reforms that the new government had ever 
undertaken. Since then, taxpayers have been secure 
from arbitrary and extraordinary taxation and have 
known definitely beforehand the amount of taxes which 
they were required to pay in money instead of in kind. 
Reductions in the assessed value of land were made 
several times for localities where it had been estimated 
comparatively high; but, on the whole, the assessed 
value of land remains the same, and is now the standard 
of the market price, which is usually three or four times 
higher, according to localities, than the legal value. But 
the rate of land tax is now considerably increased, es- 
pecially since the time of the Japan-Russian war. For 
building lots, the rate is now 2j4%, for rice fields and 
farm lands 4.7%, and for other kinds of land 5/4% of 
the assessed value of land. For local taxation, the 
maximum rate is fixed at 50% of the national land tax. 
In the present fiscal year, from 1913 to 1914, the land 
tax is estimated in the Budget to be $37,667,523. Accord- 
ing to the latest statistics, the assessed value of all kinds 
of land, including rice fields, farm lands, building lots, 
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forests, meadows, etc., of the private property of people, 
amount to $953,115,671, on an area of 14,682, 174 Cho, 
or 36,400,000 acres. 

During the early years of the Meiji Era, the land 
tax was the chief revenue of the government. Besides 
the land tax, there were an excise tax and a custom 
house duty, which were destined to be important 
sources of revenue at a later time. The maximum limit 
of the custom house duty was fixed at 5% ad valorem 
by the foreign treaties, and an excise tax was levied 
chiefly on Sake — a Japanese alcoholic beverage — at the 
low rate of from 3-5% of the price, which became the 
rule for some time to come. So, when the income could 
not meet the expenditure, as at the time of the Satsuma 
Rebellion, there was left no other means but the making 
of a temporary loan and the issuing of inconvertible 
paper money. During these times, the government 
needed money for various purposes, such as the building 
of railways, the creation of a navy and the reorganization 
of the army, the encouragement of industries, the ad- 
vancement of education, and for various other works of 
civilization. It was, therefore, necessary either to 
increase the rate of taxes or to create new taxes. Among 
the new taxes, the income tax was introduced in 1887. 
It brought only the amount of $530,000, when it was 
first levied, while in the present fiscal year (1913-1914), 
it has increased to $17,735,000. This increase of the 
income tax can be accounted for not only because of the 
increase of the rate, but chiefly because of the increase 
and growth of the resources of the people. 

When the Japan-China war had ended, in the year 
1895, the ordinary expenditures had increased consider- 
ably, so that another new tax had to be created in order 
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to balance income and expenditures. The new tax was 
levied under the following heads: The "business tax," 
"registration tax" and "leaf-tobacco monopoly tax," 
among which the "business tax" soon became a very im- 
portant source of revenue. The returns of the present 
fiscal year are estimated to be $12,529,595. The indem- 
nity fund from China amounted to the good sum of $183,- 
000,000, but the inflation of the government treasury 
gave no relief to the taxpayers, for they were obliged 
to pay more taxes soon after the war. The new taxes 
brought to the treasury an additional $13,000,000, but 
this was not enough to meet the deficit in the Budget. 
Consequently, the rate of taxation was increased ; and, at 
the same time, other new taxes were created, which were 
the "tonnage duty" and the "issuing duty" on the con- 
vertible notes of the Bank of Japan. The government 
realized from these an additional revenue of $21,000,000. 
As the income was thus constantly being increased, the 
amounts swelled the annual Budget up to $147,500,000 
in 1900, while it had only been $49,000,000 in 1894, 
just before the Japan-China war. This shows an increase 
of 300% within six years after peace had been concluded. 
It may. be supposed that the government ought not 
to have been straitened in finance during these days, as 
a big indemnity fund was being poured into Japan's 
treasury from China. But, the indemnity fund was set 
apart from the general treasury, to be used for special 
purposes such as, (1) the reorganization and re-enforce- 
ment of the army and navy; (2) the building and im- 
provement of the railway; (3) the establishment of a 
government iron foundry ; (4) river and harbor improve- 
ment; (5) endowment for education; (6) the subsidy of 
ships for ocean navigation; (7) special administration 
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expenditures in Formosa; (8) the reforesting of govern- 
ment forests. So the increase of ordinary expenditures 
had to be balanced by the increase of ordinary income; 
that is, by increased taxation. The taxpayers leniently 
acquiesced in this financial situation of the country, but, 
I believe, the nation was not poorer than before the war. 
Within ten years after the Japan-China war, we had 
another war of a more gigantic nature ; the Japan-Russian 
war. The total war expenditure amounted to $992,000,- 
000, which was about ten times greater than the Japan- 
China war expenditure, and six times greater than the 
indemnity fund. How could Japan raise such an enor- 
mous war fund? It was raised by the following 
methods : 

(1) The government economized its ordinary 
expenditures, and saved the sum of $73,500,- 
000. 

(2) A temporary loan was made of the govern- 
ment special fund, which amounted to the 
sum of $33,500,000. 

(3) An extraordinary war tax was levied which 
realized the sum of $107,500,000. 

The sum total from these three sources amounted 
to $214,500,000. The remaining sum of $779,500,000 
was raised by floating loans from time to time, both at 
home, and abroad. The new taxes created during this 
time were the "clothes' tax," woolen clothes being ex- 
empted, and the government monopolies of salt and to- 
bacco manufacturing. These extraordinary war taxes 
were changed soon into ordinary revenue taxes, in order 
to meet the financial needs due to expansion after the 
war. 
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The history of Japanese finance is the history of its 
taxation-expansion. From the moderate income of $15,- 
000,000 during the first year of the Meiji Era, the im- 
perial treasury has increased its income twenty fold. It 
now receives and disburses the sum of over $300,000,- 
000 through the Bank of Japan. Perhaps it would 
amount altogether to the sum of $500,000,000, if the 
Budget of Korea, Formosa, and that of the other special 
administrations were added to the central treasury ac- 
count. Of late years, the prospect in our financial ad- 
ministration is good. We have each year a surplus 
income. It amounted for the fiscal year 1911-1912, to 
the sum of about $50,000,000. Whether such a sur- 
plus revenue should be used for the reduction of national 
debts, or as a fund for governmental economic under- 
takings, is a great financial problem for the present poli- 
tics of Japan. 

No nation can manage its finances without incurring 
some debts. Provided the refunding of debts can be 
made from a fixed source of revenue, the floating of 
national loans may safely become the basis of investment 
for the capital of a people. But, it sometimes happens 
in the course of national affairs that a nation must incur 
debts in order to meet urgent extraordinary expendi- 
tures, as in a time of war, or because it has become re- 
sponsible for debts contracted by a previous administra- 
tion. 

In the former case, loans are enforced upon the 
people by making an appeal to the spirit of patriotism 
rather than to an economic motive, and, in the latter 
case, responsibilities are shifted to the government in 
order to maintain the financial credit of the nation. Japan 
has been contracting debts since the early period of the 
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Restoration, and the amount contracted has now reached 
the enormous sum of over $i, 330,00x3,000, or about 
$26.50 per capita of the population. According to the 
nature of loans, they are classified as follows : 

(1) Fiscal or Economic Loans. 

(2) War Loans. 

Fiscal or Economic Loans. Before the time of the 
Restoration, each feudal lord had an independent econom- 
ic status. He contracted debts, issued notes and some- 
times coined money. There was hardly any economic 
intercouse between the different feudal domains, es- 
pecially when they had some political prejudice with 
regard to the policy and movements of the founders of 
the fiefs or domains. The economic unification was, 
therefore, a matter of utmost importance at the time of 
the Restoration. As the successor to the Shognate, the 
imperial treasury assumed the responsibility of paying 
all outstanding debts of the feudal lords, provided they 
were debts which had been incurred in public administra- 
tion. The loans were known as Old Public Bonds and 
New Public Bonds, the former being the debts from 
1844 to 1867, and the latter from 1868 to 1871. For 
the debts previous to 1844, the government refused to 
become responsible, as it was very difficult to ascertain 
the nature of the debts before that time. The Old Public 
Bonds bore no interest and were to be refunded in fifty 
years, while the New Public Bonds bore 4 per cent, and 
were to be refunded in twenty-five years. Both amount- 
ed to $17,430,000. Another fiscal loan was, Pension 
Bonds. Formerly, each feudal lord had an income from 
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his fief, but after the Restoration, it was reduced to one- 
tenth of the actual income, and was paid by the central 
treasury in rice. This was the pension given the feudal 
lords. To their retainers or Samurai, the government 
also gave an annuity in rice according to the newly re- 
duced grades. Though the unit of pension was fixed in 
Koku of rice, in reality money was used according to 
the current market price. Soon the average price of 
rice for the three years 1872-74 inclusive was used, 
and the standard unit of pension in Koku of rice was 
changed to that of money. This was the necessary step 
which led to the issue of Pension Bonds. There were, 
then, three kinds of pension, 

(1) Hereditary Pension 

(2) Life Pension 

(3) Term Pension, — meaning a certain number 

of years. 

When a pension holder wanted to turn over his right 
to annuities, the government granted Pension Bonds to 
the petitioner, the capitalized amount of which varied 
according to the kind of pension. In this way the 
government paid over $17,500,000 both in money and 
bonds. Still, the annuities left amounted to $10,000,- 
000, which was a great drain on the treasury at this 
time. So the government decided to issue Pension 
Bonds to all the Pension holders by capitalizing the 
annuities according to their amounts and kinds. This 
issue of Pension Bonds amounted to over $86,500,000, 
and their receivers numbered over 300,000. Thus, the 
government financially got rid of the burden of feudal- 
ism, through the masterful work of such great financiers 
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as Count Okuma, who then held the portfolio of Min- 
ister of Finance. 

The above fiscal loans, with other minor loans of 
the same nature, were floated mostly in the home money 
markets and were paid off at maturity. They were raised 
and spent for the purpose of reforming and changing the 
existing political and economical institutions of the 
country. For this purpose they served well, and re- 
lieved the treasury of some economic burdens. Loans 
for economical and productive purposes were raised 
early in the third year of the Meiji Era, i. e. 1870, for 
the purpose of constructing railways. This was the first 
foreign debt which the new government ever contracted. 
In the history of our national debts, we always find that 
productive loans were made after the close of war, that 
is to say, after war come loans, not for the settlement of 
war expenditures, but as capital for economic under- 
takings. So it was also with the productive loans raised, 
from the years 1878 to 1883, after the close of the Satsu- 
ma Rebellion, which amounted to $16,250,000. The 
money was used for the improvement of harbors, roads, 
irrigation canals, and also for the construction of rail- 
ways. After the Japan-China war we again created 
national debts to the amount of $101,500,000. This 
large sum was used for improvements in Formosa, for 
the building of railways in Hokkaido, and for the es- 
tablishment of various industrial works. But, the largest 
productive loans were raised in 1907 in order to nation- 
alize private railways. The amount raised at this time 
was $238,159,000. We have now in operation 5,000 
miles of national railway, which will bring in a gross 
income of $56,000,000 during the present fiscal year. 
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This amount will leave ample margin for the sinking 
fund of the railway loans. 

War Loans — Since the Restoration, we have had four 
great wars; twice, civil wars, and twice, foreign wars. 
The former were the wars of the Restoration and the 
Satsuma Rebellion, and the latter the Japan-China and 
Japan-Russian wars. Besides these, we have had the 
Formosa and North China affairs abroad, and the Saga 
and Kumamoto affairs at home. They all culminated 
in the despatch of the army, but, financially, they were 
of no great account. The two foreign wars were a heavy 
strain on the imperial treasury, especially so the Japan- 
Russian war. The sum total of the war expenditure 
amounted to about $1,000,000,000. The loans floated 
amounted to $706,500,000. Among the war loans, 
£82,000,000 were floated chiefly in the United States 
and England, while the rest was raised in the home- 
money market. 

Besides these two kinds of loans, consolidating 
bonds were twice issued for the purpose of reducing the 
rate of interest. The first of these bonds was issued in 
1886. They reduced the high rate of interest to 5%, and 
the second was issued in 1910, and was intended to- 
reduce the interest to 4%. Whether the latter will 
succeed or not depends much upon the financial condi- 
tions of Japan. Of late years, foreign loans are oc- 
casionally raised in London or elsewhere, but, on the 
whole, the finance of Japan is on a solid economical and 
rational basis. The present fiscal Budget indicates an 
outlay of $89,500,000 for the interest and redemption 
of national debts. From the natural yearly increase of 
revenue, which results chiefly from the growth of tax- 
able resources; from the economical administration of 
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the government, not only of civil affairs but also of naval 
and army affairs, which is likely to save much expendi- 
ture; and, from the yields of governmental industries 
such as railway transportation, various monopolies, etc., 
we have reasons to expect that our finance will be placed 
on a more firm and rational basis. If the cost of produc- 
tion in the various branches of industry could be reduced 
by free competition and by economical organization, 
and also by the reduction of taxes ; and, as a consequence, 
the prices of products could be lowered, it would be very 
sure that we could increase our export trade, and, at 
the same time, could moderate our import trade. Then 
our international credit would be enhanced, and we could 
resort to the consolidation of bonds, in order to reduce 
the rate of interest to from 6% — 4/^% and as a result 
could save more for the sinking fund from our ordinary 
income. Surely prosperity is coming, and there is pros- 
pect of a great economic future for Japan. 

The coinage, currency and banking system form an 
important part in the financial administration of a coun- 
try. So it has been in Japan. The subjects of taxation 
and public debts were closely connected with those 
monetary and banking questions, with which the im- 
perial government was confronted from time to time and 
which it was compelled to solve in the course of the 
fiscal years. Paper currency, in its inconvertible form 
is a part of the public debt for the redemption of which, 
perhaps, new taxes must be raised. We meet with such 
cases very often in the finance of Japan until the present 
convertible notes came into circulation. This was facili- 
tated through the establishment of the Bank of Japan. 
The historical evolution of these economic institutions 
in Japan may be of some interest. 
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At the beginning of the Restoration, the new govern- 
ment found it necessary to issue paper currency in order 
to meet the public expenditures, for the taxes realized 
then were not sufficient for all the disbursements. For 
five successive years, paper money was issued by the 
government, which amounted to over $36,500,000. 
Originally, the issue was also intended to redeem all 
the local currency put into circulation, arbitrarily, by 
most of the feudal lords. It was found that there were 
in circulation 1,694 kinds of local currency, amounting 
to over $19,000,000. The unification of currency was, 
then, of the utmost importance. Not only was paper 
currency issued, but debased coins were also minted by 
the feudal lords. At first, the government notes were 
disliked by the people, and they depreciated consider- 
ably below par value, but the government forced them 
into circulation by various means of encouragement and 
promise. As they were the only legal tender, and, as ac- 
cording to promise by the government, they were to be 
exchanged for new coins, they gradually recovered their 
value, and became the common circulating medium of 
exchange in the country. 

New coins were minted for the first time in 1872 to 
the fineness of 900 in 1000, and the decimal system was 
adopted for all denominations. Gold and silver coins 
were used as standards, at the ratio of about 1 to 16, 
and minor copper coins were minted as subsidiary token 
money. Before the Restoration, we had our own system 
of coinage. Then, gold had less value, and silver, more 
value than the ratio of the two metals generally used 
in the western world. Mr. Jevons, in his "Money and 
the Mechanism of Exchange", says, "At the time of the 
treaty of 1858 between Great Britain, the United States 
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and Japan, which partially opened up the last country 
to European traders, a very curious system of currency 
existed in Japan. The most valuable Japanese coin was 
the Koban, consisting of a thin, oval disk of gold about 
two inches long and one and one-fourth inches wide, 
weighing two hundred grains, and ornamental in a very 
primitive manner. It was passing current in the towns 
of Japan for four silver ichibus, but was worth in English 
money about eight shillings five pence, whereas the silver 
ichibu was equal only to about one shilling four pence. 
Thus the Japanese were estimating their gold money at 
only about one-third of its value, as estimated according 
to the relative values of the metals in other parts of the 
world. The earliest European traders enjoyed a rare 
opportunity for making profit. By buying up the Ko*- 
bans at the native rating, they trebled their money, until 
the natives, perceiving what was being done, withdrew 
from circulation the remainder of the gold. A complete 
reform of the Japanese currency is now being carried 
out, the English mint at Hong Kong having been pur- 
chased by the Japanese government." The fine, thin, 
beautiful oval coins which Mr. Jevons described, were 
very precious ones, especially those minted before the 
Tokugawa government was established, three hundred 
years ago, called Keicho-Kobcm. Perhaps you can still 
see some of these oval coins exhibited at the Smithsonian 
Institution. Gresham's law operated in Japan to an 
extreme degree. This, Japan could not stand very long. 
Besides, during the later part of the Tokugawa govern- 
ment, the minting prerogative was abused by the feudal 
daimyos who debased the coins and forced them into 
circulation. The English mint, purchased at Hong 
Kong, was established at Osaka where the new coins 
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were minted, and were intended to reform the currency 
and to convert the paper money. Meanwhile, new paper 
money was issued, in order to withdraw the old paper 
money of various descriptions, the make of which was 
liable to be counterfeited. But the government soon 
found it impossible for some time to place paper money 
on a convertible basis. The Satsuma Rebellion necessi- 
tated the government to issue more paper money to meet 
war expenditures. For this purpose, the government 
issued inconvertible paper money to the amount of $13,- 
500,000. As this was not enough to sustain the army, 
the government made a loan of $7,500,000 from the 
15th National Bank, which was recently established, 
according to the Banking Law of the 5th year of Meiji, 
i. e. 1872. The national banks were modeled after the 
banking system of the United States. They had issuing 
power, on the security of public bonds, to the amount 
of eighty per cent, the paper being convertible only by 
government currency. While the government notes 
remain inconvertible, the bank notes must also be in- 
convertible. So, on account of the civil war, the money 
market was inflated with inconvertible paper money. 
Many national banks were then established, and they 
all issued inconvertible paper money, according to the 
amount of legal security which they could place in the 
government Paper Money Bureau. The consequence 
was that paper money depreciated to as low as 80%. 

The government now determined to remedy this 
depreciation of paper currency. For this purpose, taxes 
were increased, and at the same time, central expendi- 
tures were transferred to local administrations. Govern- 
ment expenditures were to be economized on all sides. 
The surplus revenue, thus saved, was to be used as a 
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redemption, paper money could be exchanged for interest- 
bearing public bonds. In spite of all these efforts of 
the government, the depreciation still continued, and, 
as a consequence, the price of commodities went up 
high, and the balance of trade went against us, for the 
settlement of which gold and silver coins were again to 
be exported. Such was the economic condition which 
prevailed in Japan from the close of the Satsuma Rebel- 
lion, i. e. from 1877 to 1881. 

In the year 1881, Marquis Matsukata became the 
minister of Finance, in place of Count Okuma, who re- 
signed the post. The new minister was, and is, a good 
financier who holds an inflexible view of hard money. 
He was the man who established the system of converti- 
ble currency in Japan. When he succeeded Count Okuma, 
he greatly encouraged export trade, and, at the same time, 
counseled moderation as to import trade. Through this 
commercial policy, he meant to draw money from the 
foreign markets. The Specie Bank at Yokohama was 
the chief agent of foreign commerce, and operated its 
business of exchange in pursuance of the new financial 
policy. The Bank of Japan was also organized and be- 
came the central bank of Japan. It was granted the 
privilege of issuing convertible currency on the security 
of coin and bullion, and thereafter the national banks 
lost the issuing privilege and their notes were withdrawn 
from circulation. There were, then, about one hundred 
and fifty national banks, which had issued inconvertible 
paper money to the amount of over $17,000,000. They 
gradually became common private banks and continue 
their banking business today. 

The Bank of Japan, established in 1882, became a 
powerful organ in the financial administration of Japan. 
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It receives and disburses all government money. The 
government coin and bullion are deposited in the Bank 
and become the basis of issue. From 1882, the govern- 
ment on the one hand increased the rate of taxes or 
created new taxes, and on the other hand, checked the 
increase of government expenditures. The surplus thus 
saved was used partly for the redemption of paper money 
and partly for the accumulation of a reserve fund for the 
purchase of coin and bullion. Within three years after 
this new policy was started, paper money recovered its 
par value and coins came into the market. The incon- 
vertible paper money was, then, redeemed by silver coins. 
In the year 1884, the Bank was able to issue convertible 
paper money. Since 1883 it has been allowed to issue 
also on the security of negotiable bills and public bonds 
up to a certain amount. According to the needs of the 
money market, the issue may exceed the amount by 
paying 5% of the issuing duty to the government so as 
to insure elasticity. In 1897, silver, was demonetized, 
and gold coins became the only standard. So Japan 
has, now, the gold monometallic system. A recent 
weekly report of the Bank of Japan gives in its issuing 
department an account of the issue of convertible notes 
to the amount of $167,414,675.50 against which there 
is a gold reserve of $107,511,419.50, and a security re- 
serve of $58,903,256. 

How can we maintain this established sound cur- 
rency system ? How can the Bank of Japan keep up the 
reserve of gold bullion? How can its deficiency be met 
and yet keep good the promise of convertible money? 
These are grave financial problems in Japan. Perhaps 
we need to go back to the old policy of Marquis Matsu- 
kata who withdrew inconvertible paper money and 
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supplied the country with hard coin and convertible notes. 
To solve these problems, therefore : 

First. We need a strict economical administration 
of the government. Superfluous expenditures must be 
cut off. The present administration, under Count Ad- 
miral Yamamoto, has reduced expenditures about ten 
per cent, according to the estimates in the Budget of 
1913-1914. There may be some more room for reduc- 
tion of the appropriations without impairing the effi- 
ciency of administration. 

Second. We must remove or reduce some obnoxi- 
ous taxes, especially indirect taxes on articles of food, 
clothing, etc. which fall heavily on the poorer classes. 
The government has reduced the rate of the income tax 
and also the monopoly price of salt to take effect from 
this fiscal year. The duties on sugar and Shoyu and the 
taxes on transportation need some reduction, the latter 
of which it may be advisable to remove entirely. Eco- 
nomical administration and tax revision are necessary, 
not only for the central government, but also for the 
local governments. For the year 1910, the municipali- 
ties received $59,000,000 and disbursed $36,000,000. 
Towns and villages received $62,000,000 and disbursed 
$59,000,000. Local government can be administered 
with more economy. 

Third. We must resort partly to the principle of 
free competition. Some government industrial works 
can be left, with advantage, to the management of pri- 
vate corporations. They can be managed with less 
waste and more economy on business principles. The 
Iron Foundry, Woolen Mills and Lumber Mills now 
under the control of the government are industries which 
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private interests can manage better under a free competi- 
tive system. 

Fourth. We must promote and encourage by all 
possible means our foreign trade. Especially, our export 
trade needs expansion. But, unless the prices of the 
home products can be reduced, no great expansion of 
trade need be expected. On the other hand, our import 
trade has become profitable. Our commerce needs eco- 
nomic readjustment, not only our foreign commerce, 
but also the invested capital in foreign enterprises, such 
as the Flouring Mill Industry, and Soy-Bean Oil Indus- 
try in Manchuria, and the Cotton Spinning Industry in 
Shanghai. The government should give every facility 
to make these prosperous. Nevertheless, this trade is 
generally coming to a normal condition. 

The finance of a nation needs time for a readjust- 
ment. After the great Japan-Russian war, we were 
confronted with many new economic problems, such as 
come to a world power, which we shall have to solve 
from the standpoint of international relations. Japan is 
entering into a new economic era. Japan has indeed 
become a member of the body economic in the comity 
of nations. I believe that Japan has ample natural re- 
sources and powers to make it an economically strong 
and prosperous nation. Peace and commerce must at- 
tain in Japan the goal we have in view. 



CHAPTER IV 

Agricultural Credit and Rural Sociology. 

Japan has been, from prehistoric times, an agricul- 
tural country. Since the dawn of its authentic history, 
all reliable records and historical research show that the 
founders of the Empire were tillers of the soil. They 
knew well, not only the art of cultivating the soil, but 
also practiced, even, agriculture. They had domestic 
animals, but were not herdsmen. They used plows of 
simple construction, drawn by oxen. They cultivated 
fruit trees and even planted forest trees. They knew 
the art of fermenting liquors. They used green manures 
of various kinds. Their chief crop was rice. The name 
"Japan" was not then known. The country was known 
as a land capable of producing an abundant crop of rice, 
where natural vegetation was luxuriant, and as a coun- 
try composed of many large islands. The country was 
provided with irrigating canals and ponds, as well as 
drainage ditches. There were no samurai at this early 
period of our national history. All the people were 
engaged in agriculture, and became soldiers only in time 
of war. New plants were, from time to time, introduced 
from China and Korea, after the country had come to 
have intercourse with these neighboring nations. The 
system of agriculture was that of the "Viehlose Korner- 
wirtschaft", as the Germans would call it. But there 
came a time when stock breeding was practiced to a con- 
siderable extent, and when dairy products were among 
the chief tributes of the rural districts to the imperial 
court. The introduction of Buddhism discouraged the 
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use of animal food, as a consequence of which cattle were 
raised as beasts of burden and not for the dairy. During 
the rapid movement of time the country underwent many 
changes. Many political upheavals occurred. A power- 
ful class sprang up among the tillers of the soil, viz : the 
professional warrior class, which the farmers had to 
support. Feudalism had come to rule the country in 
time of peace as well as war. 

Throughout the vicissitudes of the nation's fortunes 
the farmers have been its chief economic supporters. 
They were sometimes oppressed, but tyranny could not 
conquer those engaged in agriculture — the noblest oc- 
cupation of mankind. The system of agriculture was 
unique and peculiar to the natural and social conditions 
of the insular country. Cultivation was done chiefly by 
man's power. He used implements of rude and simple 
construction and was sometimes helped by a horse or an 
ox, but seldom by a team of animals. Intensity of 
labor was the most remarkable feature of farming. Fer- 
tilizers of various kinds were used, so that over-fertiliza- 
tion resulted in the overgrowth of unncessary parts of 
plants. Rice fields were parcelled out into small sections 
not bounded by hedges or fences, but by narrow foot 
paths. New rice fields were seldom found and those 
newly developed were usually of inferior land. Most 
fields were those which had been under cultivation from 
time immemorial. Two crops of rice, or one crop of rice 
and one crop of barley were grown successively each 
year. Only in the nothern provinces, the one crop 
system prevailed. Crop rotation was pursued on regular 
farms in the following order : ( 1 ) Wheat, barley or rye, 
(2) Soy-bean, (3) Millet or buckwheat. The products 
were sold and consumed in the home markets. Originally 
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the soil was fertile, but on account of constant cul- 
tivation-over a long period of time, signs of deterioration 
became manifest everywhere, so that the application of 
manures was absolutely necessary in order to keep the 
soil in a productive condition. For rice fields, irrigation 
was necessary, as dry land rice is of inferior quality. 
The wages of labor was very low while the cost of trans- 
portation was rather high. The rural districts consisted 
of close villages with a somewhat dense population. 

This is in brief the system of agriculture which 
prevailed in the country at the time of the Restoration 
of 1868. In fact, the system is much the same even 
today, but of late years there! have been a great many 
changes in the economy of agriculture. During the 
time of the ancient imperialism, the agricultural lands 
belonged to the public domain and were parcelled out 
among the cultivators once in six years, for the use of 
which they paid to the government a quit-rent in 
kind. When feudalism replaced imperalism, the de facto 
sovereign, or Shogun, possessed sole ownership of the 
land. The fiefs were held in trust because of military 
service. The farmers were, mostly, sub-tenants. When 
imperialism was restored to its ancient prestige and the 
daimyo returned their rights in the feudal domain to the 
Emperor, private property in land was instituted, and, 
the actual cultivator of the land wasi made its rightful 
owner. Since then we have had landless noblemen, or 
samurai, and landlord farmers. The former depended for 
their support upon annuities or pensions, while the latter 
took their vocation rather more easily though they tilled 
their own lands with their own hands. The annuities be- 
ing not sufficient for their livelihood, some samurai re- 
sorted to the privilege of compounding their annuities and 
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received the compounded bonds once for all which they 
used as capital for farming or business. They, then 
became new farmers or new merchants. They now 
ceased as samurai, and gave up their honored rank in 
order to enter the new profession. They were now to 
carry spades and hoes in place of swords and guns. 
They were to be cartmen instead of being cavaliers. The 
vocation they once looked down upon became now their 
own. They were to be equal in social positions with 
those who had been their subordinates. This was truly 
a great social and economical revolution. 

The freedom of vocation was indeed a blessing to 
the nation, but not so for a while to the new farmers or 
new merchants, especially the latter. There was a say- 
ing at this time, — "a samurai's business method," — which 
was synonymous with failure — buying dear and selling 
cheap and resulting invariably in loss. They could fight 
in battle but not in business. Their moral training 
made them unfit as business men. The private property 
of land in favor of bona fide cultivators was also a bless- 
ing to the nation on the whole, but not so for a while 
as to some new landlords. The freedom of buying and 
selling land having been legalized, the new landlords 
ran into debt and mortgaged their lands heavily. Usu- 
rers soon became the landlords, and, mortgagers, the 
tenants. From ancient times, they seemed to be destined 
to tenancy and even the new enlightened policy of the 
imperial government could not free them from the yoke 
of usury. Formerly there were certain sumptuary laws 
in almost every feudal province. Farmers, merchants, 
and artisans were prohibited from wearing silk clothing, 
and were compelled to dress in simple clothes made of 
cotton or hemp. Frugality and simplicity were required 
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of them, while the daimyo lived in castles and palaces 
and resorted to all possible kinds of luxury. The tide 
of political revolution at the time of the Restoration 
swept away all these feudal laws and customs. Conse- 
quently, the standard of living, especially for the new 
landlord class, was elevated, and the small surplus from 
their small rice fields and farm lands was not enough 
to meet their increasing expenditures. There was added 
also a new item of expense, namely: bills for the pur- 
chase of imported goods. Shoes, hats, umbrellas, printed 
calicos, lamps, glassware, blankets, shawls, etc., were 
considered quite fancy and were therefore tempting to 
the tastes of rural folks. They consciously or uncon- 
sciously lived above their means and thus fell into debt. 
They easily fell into the trap of a usurer. Simple minded 
villagers could not cope with the cunning of the urban 
denizen in financial affairs. Once they had gotten into 
the trap of the usurer, they could not get out until they 
had given up the new titles of landlordship. They thus 
returned to their old nests of tenancy. Again, as a result 
of free bargaining in land, a consolidation of landed prop- 
erty was constantly taking place, and the small landlord 
farmers were fast disappearing. Such social and econom- 
ical phenomena in the rural districts became very com- 
mon after the Restoration, and some remedy had to be 
adopted for the economic salvation ofi the rural popu- 
lation. 

When the Satsuma Rebellion, and other similar dis- 
turbances, broke out in Kyushu in 1876-1877, the im- 
perial soldiers who fought against the samurai rebels, 
were those who had been recruited mostly from rural 
districts. They came triumphantly back from the issue 
of war. When these victorious young soldiers returned 
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to their homesteads in the country with their pockets 
full of awarded money, and their breasts ornamented 
with decorations, a brisk, uneconomic consumption of 
goods was sure to follow. Besides, the psychological 
effect was great, in the fact that they thought they were 
no more inferior to the old samurai, in the art of fight- 
ing battles. They soon began to dislike rural life and 
quit their country homes for the towns and cities. 

It must have been very hard for the farmers to have 
their sons leave the farms, either for good or for bad, 
and their wives and daughters, prefer soft silks and im- 
ported calicos to the thick home made cotton or hemp 
clothings. The crops were now not always bountiful. 
There were sometimes odd years. If the farmers could 
have kept a surplus from the good years, there would 
have been no complaints during the bad years. If sav- 
ing be a virtue, the farmers of Japan certainly had not 
led during these years a virtuous life! During years 
when the rice crop was bad, many farmers bordered on 
starvation, as some of the Irish farmers did during the 
time of the potato famine. 

The period of the Satsuma Rebellion, and several 
succeeding years, were very trying times in the history 
of Japan. To overcome financial difficulties, the govern- 
ment issued inconvertible paper money, the inflation of 
which caused the rise of prices in the home market. 
This caused economic distress in both the urban and 
rural districts. Consequently, some financial measures 
were absolutely necessary to bring about an economic 
renovation of the whole of Japan. Marquis Matsukata, 
who was then Minister of Finance, proposed a new 
financial policy to meet the situation. His policy was 
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to establish the Bank of Japan, to issue convertible cur- 
rency, and to discontinue the issuing power of the na- 
tional banks. Further, his plan was to organize saving 
banks on the basis of unlimited responsibility, and to 
institute agricultural and industrial banks for the benefit 
of the farmers and manufacturers. For the establish- 
ment of the latter the government made thorough inves- 
tigation of similar institutions in Germany, France, and 
elsewhere. The German Landschaften, Hypotheken 
Banken, Landesculturrenten Banken, Schultze-Delitzsche 
Vorschus und Kredit Vereine, Raiffeisenische Darlehens 
Kassenvereine, the French Credit foncier, and similar 
institutions in other countries were made subjects of 
thorough study and investigation. The Bank of Japan 
was organized in 1882, and it is now successfully oper- 
ated. We now have our currency on a gold basis. 
Savings banks as well as the government Postal Savings 
are also now in good condition. National banks were 
reorganized as private banks and became the organs of 
trade and commerce. For the establishment of agri- 
cultural and industrial banks the time was not yet ripe, 
and we had yet to find out whether or not there was any 
real need for such institutions, and how we were to 
organize them so as to be adapted to the economic condi- 
tions of the agricultural and industrial community. 

Agriculture is becoming a business in Japan as in 
other parts of the world. It is not simply an occupation 
to obtain a bare subsistence, but it is also an eco- 
nomic undertaking in order to invest capital for profitable 
remuneration. The rational and economical use of capi- 
tal is quite essential to the success of farming. Whether 
surplus revenue comes in the form of interest or profit, 
its main source must lie in the good management of all 
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forms of capital under good business principles. Most 
farmers do not possess a sufficient amount of capital for 
all kinds of farm investments. In such cases either 
personal credit or corporal credit must be used in order to 
raise necessary funds through proper monetary organs. 
But if the rate of interest be too high, it will consume 
the greater part of the surplus yields and will leave only 
a small, or no margin, of profit. Private loans are most 
uneconomical as the rate of interest is usually higher 
than on bank loans. They sometimes approach usury. 

Such was exactly the case in Japan. When its 
agrarian economy was investigated, in the year 1895, 
the loans registered on the security of real estate, amount- 
ed to $170,841,907.42, while the rate of interest which 
national and private banks charged on mortgaged loans 
averaged 12.6% per annum. Private loans averaged 
the very high rate of interest of 22.5%. Even the rate 
of interest for the loans of local government averaged 
8%. The business corporations issued bonds with in- 
terest at 7.5%. Another fact discovered was that tax 
payers decreased in numbers almost every year. These 
investigations indicated that there was a necessity for 
the establishment of some special monetary institutions 
which could furnish working capital with a moderate 
rate of interest on the security of real estate. The legal 
taxable value of private property in land then reached 
the sum of about $700,000,000. 

In the year 1896 the Japan Hypothetic Bank was 
established with a capital of $5,000,000. It was given 
the privilege of issuing Bank Bonds to the amount of 
ten times the paid up capital. The government guaran- 
teed the Bank a premium of 5% when its profits did 
not reach this amount. The Bank made loans on the 
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security of real estate for long terms, but not exceeding 
fifty years, under the sinking fund system. The maxi- 
mum rate of interest had to be approved by the Minister 
of Finance. For a short term loan, of less than five 
years, the amount could not exceed one-tenth of the 
amount loaned for a long term. Bodies public, such as 
prefectures, cities, towns and villages, were granted the 
privilege of making loans without any security. The 
amount loaned on security could not exceed two-thirds 
of the assessed value of property. The annuities must 
be equal in amount and include a part of the capital and 
interest throughout the term of years. The loans were 
made chiefly as capital intended for the improvement of 
agriculture and industrial works. 

The Prefectural Hypothetic Banks were established 
in the prefectures at the same time the Japan Hypothetic 
Bank was organized. Each prefecture was to establish 
a bank with a capital of not less than $ioo,ooo. A long 
term loan was limited to thirty years, and bank bonds 
could be issued to the amount of five times the paid up 
capital. Loans were made chiefly, as an investment of 
capital for productive purposes, or to redeem old debts 
of a similar nature. The paid up capital now amounts 

to $I5,309,5I5- 

In the province of Hokkaido, the Colonization Bank 
was established with a capital of $2,500,000. The bank 
was intended to furnish capital to colonists in Hokkaido 
to assist them in the establishment of new homesteads. 
It has now a peculiar organization. It is a hypothetic 
bank in so far as it makes loans on the security of real 
estate for a long term, under the sinking fund system, as 
other banks of the same nature. It is a commercial 
bank in so far as it receives deposits, discounts notes, and 
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issues bills of exchange. But it is also a colonial bank, 
as it makes loans on the security of Hokkaido products 
and of stocks and bonds of corporations instituted for 
colonial purposes. 

The Japan Hypothetic Bank was originally intended 
as a central bank, its purpose being the sustaining of 
agricultural credit on account of various improvements. 
In this, its organization resembled that of the Lcmdeskul- 
turrenten Banken in Germany. It is now a hypothetic 
bank as it makes loans on the security of real estate 
whether urban or rural, provided the security covers the 
risks. Besides, it does in part the business of a com- 
mercial bank, as it is now allowed to receive deposits, 
but these deposits can only be used for the purchase of 
national or guaranteed bonds, or for discounting bills, 
with collateral securities on agricultural or manufactured 
products. 

These three kinds of special banks, in Japan, have 
been doing much service in promoting agriculture and 
other industries. They have raised the credit of the 
people in monetary affairs and have been instrumental 
in lowering the general rate of interest. According to 
the latest statistics, the outstanding loans at the end of 
191 1, amounted, for the Japan Hypothetic Bank, to $66,- 
388,567; for the Prefectural Hypothetic Bank, to $38,- 
558,412, and for the Colonial Bank to $15,927,259. 

The movement of population all over the world is 
now, decidedly, from rural towards urban districts. 
Japan is no exception to this universal tendency. Land- 
lords complain of the difficulty of replacing outgoing 
tenants. Rents must be reduced while local rates con- 
stantly increase. As wages are getting high, landlords 
incur a loss if they attempt to run the farms themselves. 
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It is very hard to keep young people in the villages. 
New factories in the cities and suburbs attract them with 
good wages. The young recruits who have served a 
military term of two years, pretty generally become fac- 
tory hands. If the system of agriculture were reorgan- 
ized on the basis of intensity in capital instead of inten- 
sity in labor, machinery would replace labor, and, as a 
consequence, landlords would need have no fear of a 
scarcity of labor. Agriculture is the most conservative 
occupation of mankind, and requires time for reform in 
its technique or economic affairs. So it is in Japan. 
Though the special banks can give to landlords long 
term loans at a low rate of interest, and "Unkundbar- 
keit," there are very few who undertake the reorganiza- 
tion of their estates on a self-managing basis. They 
still cling to the system of tenant farming. Small hold- 
ings, therefore, prevail in the country. Small holders 
can not reach, conveniently, the large hypothetic banks 
to obtain agricultural credit, so that some other mone- 
tary institutions are requisite for their benefit, as well as 
for the benefit of the small landlords-farmers. In the 
year 1900, the Industrial Co-operative Law was passed 
in which various co-operative associations were legalized. 
According to this law, there are four chief co-operative 
associations; namely, Credit Co-operative, Buying Co- 
operative, Selling Co-operative and Production Co- 
operative Associations. They may be formed when 
there are seven members in one association, and may 
be either on the basis of limited,, unlimited or guaran- 
teed liability. The value of one share is usually $25.00. 
Small farmers may become members of these associa- 
tions and can thus be benefited through mutual eco- 
nomic advantages. According to the statistics of 
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1910, there are 7,311 co-operative associations in the 
country. Among them the credit associations are the 
most popular, and reach about fifty per cent, of all the 
associations. Eighty per cent, of the members of the 
associations are farmers. The paid up capital of all 
the associations amounts to about $2,000,000, and 
the loans of the credit associations amount to about 
$3,000,000 per annum. The interest charged is usually 
12% per annum and that paid for deposit is 6%. The 
deposits reached $1,500,000 at the end of 1908, averag- 
ing $15.00 for each depositor. 

The special hypothetic banks are under the control 
of the Minister of Finance, and the co-operative associa- 
tions under the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, 
while the local governments are under the control of the 
Minister of the Interior. The finance and credit of the 
agrarian communities have certainly made some progress 
under the strenuous efforts of these governmental func- 
tionaries, but are yet very far from satisfying our most 
sanguinary hopes. Of late years Japan has contracted 
heavy debts at home and abroad. They must be refunded 
in due course of time while at the same time heavy taxes 
must be reduced. The Nation's productive power must 
be enhanced and its wealth augmented. Especially in 
rural communities, reconstruction is needed on a new 
economic basis. International competition is felt keenly 
in all branches of agriculture. Cotton, indigo, wool, 
wheat, beans, sugar and other agricultural products are 
among the important articlesi of import. A new moral 
force is requisite in rural reconstruction under the new 
economic conditions. This has become very apparent, 
especially since the close of the Japan-Russian war in 
1905. Japan has entered into a new era in the economic 
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world. The rural and urban districts must advance with 
one accord towards the realization of the higher aims 
and purposes of a world power. While progress and 
civilization need material support, wealth and prosperity 
need moral support. As a condition of true progress 
and civilization, humane principles and moral rectitude 
must guide the affairs of a nation. 

In the year 1908, an Imperial Rescript was promul- 
gated, in which the Throne addressed the subjects of 
Japan in this wise: — 

"Know ye, Our subjects: 

"Civilization is advancing day by day and progress- 
ing month by month, and the nations of the whole world, 
(East and West, through mutual dependence and help, 
alike share in its benefits. We confidently anticipate a 
lasting enjoyment of its blessings along with other 
powers by improving our relations and strengthening 
our friendship with them. But in order to move onward 
with the main current of the world's progress and to 
share in the blessings of civilization, it is obvious that 
we must depend upon the development of our national 
resources. Our country has not yet had time to recover 
from the effects of the late war, and improvement and 
expansion are necessary in various branches of our ad- 
ministration. Therefore, with one mind, let all men, 
high and low, faithfully pursue their callings, be dili- 
gent and frugal in the acquisition and management of 
their property, maintain good faith, continue in right- 
eousness, live simple and sincere lives, shun ostentation 
and cleave to reality, mutually warn one another against 
negligence and idleness, and brace themselves to cease- 
less activity." 
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The precepts of Our Sacred Imperial Ancestors and 
the facts of our glorious history shine like the sun and 
stars. Indeed, the development of our national resources 
has its root in reverently hearkening to these precepts, 
learning the lessons of these facts, and steadfastly acting 
up to them. In view of the circumstances of the present 
time, we purpose, relying on the co-operation of our 
good and loyal subjects, to enlarge the Imperial Plan of 
the Restoration, and to exalt the august virtues of Our 
Imperial Ancestors. Ye, Our subjects, take to heart 
these Our wishes." 

Since then the Imperial Rescript has been looked 
upon as the moral code of the business world, both in 
urban and rural districts. In pursuance of the spirit of 
the Imperial Rescript, the government has been encour- 
aging for some time, through the Minister of the Inter- 
ior, the adoption, in one way or another, of Mr. Nino- 
miya's system of Rural Renovation, which I might call 
Japan's Rural Sociology. 

It was the policy of the Tokugawa government to 
keep the daimyo always in a weak financial condition. 
The government regulation, that the daimyo should re- 
side in the capitol with their families in turn according 
to their rank was the outcome of this policy. This 
involved a great deal of expense and the poor daimyo 
were obliged to run into debt. Overtaxing was the means 
resorted to in the refunding of debts. When the farmers 
could not stand the heavy taxation, they often quit their 
villages and went into another daimyo's domain. De- 
population was sure to turn cultivated fields into wild 
lands. Even when no depopulation occurred, deteriora- 
tion of the soil was such that the crops produced were 
not sufficient to pay the taxes and to support the families. 
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Deserted villages were the signs of the bad financial 
condition of the daimyo. 

Mr. Ninomiya was born at a time when there were 
many deserted villages in the various provinces of the 
country. He was the son of a poor farmer and endured 
all kinds of hardships. He was a self-taught and self- 
made man. He had good, common sense, and adhered 
to truth and conviction. He had wonderful practical 
ability in handling rural affairs. He led a virtuous life, 
and his perseverance was unbounded. He was a filial son 
and had a good, amiable disposition. He had acute 
philosophical insight in solving difficult economic ques- 
tions. He was often asked to take charge of economi- 
cally ruined estates, and he restored them to their normal 
condition. His diagnosis of rural economic diseases 
was always correct and his prescriptions cured the 
malady at the root. He was an economic physician of 
rural domains, but never aspired to become a great finan- 
cier or a great administrator of feudal domains. He 
lived a simple frugal life and was content with what- 
ever position was given him by his patrons. He died 
over fifty years ago as a samurai of ordinary rank in 
one of the northern provinces; but, he has now many 
hundreds of thousands of disciples in the rural districts 
who idolize him as a saint and agricultural saviour. He 
is now looked upon as almost divine and to him sacred 
shrines are dedicated. His system of rural renovation 
is known as the Hotoku System, meaning Virtual Thanks- 
giving System or Rural Benevolent System, according as 
we understand its originator's ideal. 

Mr. Ninomiya was a born philosopher, and ex- 
plained the truth of various phenomena of the universe. 
He never wrote a book, but left many moral poems. 
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The ethical foundation of his System was that man 
must be thankful (i) to the Heavens for light and heat 
essential to the existence of living beings, (2) to the 
mother earth for the gift of various nourishing materials, 
and (3) to the rulers for the safety and protection of 
life and property. This is to instruct that man should 
not work against nature and society and that he must 
give some returns with a thankful heart for what grace 
and protection he receives. If this instruction were 
applied to the practical life of farmers, they would not 
permit the deterioration of their lands by over or under- 
cultivation, and would maintain the productive power 
of the soil. This coincides with the principle of the con- 
servation of natural resources — or energies. Further, it 
teaches that they must pay taxes promptly and gladly; 
i. e., they must be a law-abiding people. These are the 
ways in which man must act in harmony with the three 
kinds o£ benevolence or virtue which he receives from 
nature and society. 

By the side of the Triple Benevolence Theory, Mr. 
Ninomiya laid down three broad economic maxims: 
namely, (1) Economic Limit ; (2) Economic Concession; 
(3) Economic Activity. In the first maxim he taught 
that there is an economic limit which must be definitely 
fixed, in spending man's income in order to his well- 
being and existence, and that some surplus must be left. 
In other words, all the income must not be spent; it 
should be spent only up to the economic limit or margin. 
In the second maxim, he taught that man must have a 
public spirit, a charitable heart, and that he must be 
actuated by humane principles in the use of his surplus 
economic means for the well-being of others. In the 
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third maxim, he emphasized the fact that man has eco- 
nomic wants for the satisfaction of which he must work. 
In this he teaches the necessity of the economic activity 
of mankind. Thus we are taught three cardinal princi- 
ples, in private as well as social economy; namely, Self- 
Denial and Moderation, Charity and Love, Labor and 
Service. 

Whenever the rural philosopher was asked to ad- 
minister a remedy or to reconstruct a bankrupt estate, 
he first made a careful calculation of its income. Then 
he laid down an immovable economic limit beyond 
which no expenditure must exceed. He enforced this 
economic-limit rule until the outstanding debts were 
paid! off or until the increase of the income enabled a 
readjustment of the finance. He created a sinking fund, 
with the surplus revenue, through which payment of 
debts was to be made. He encouraged the economic 
activity of farmers and inspired them with the Triple 
Benevolence Doctrine. He was always successful in his 
commissions, and the deserted villages recovered in due 
course of time a normal economic standard. 

There are now many Rural Benevolence Associ- 
ations, in different provinces of the country, which are 
organized according to the principles of Benevolence by 
the rural philosopher and renovater, Mr. Ninomiya. 
The purpose of the associations are chiefly : ( i ) redeem- 
ing poverty-stricken people; (2) encouragement of good 
farming; (3) giving rewards to members for praise- 
worthy deeds ; (4) reforming bad customs and encourag- 
ing virtuous life — these being called social and moral 
purposes; (5) reclaiming deserted villages; (6) opening 
new wild land for cultivation; (7) giving subsidy for in- 
dustrial works; (8) reforesting forest lands; (9) opening 
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new facilities for irrigation — these being rural econom- 
ical purposes; (10) helping in the construction and re- 
pairing of roads, embankments, irrigation and drainage 
ditches — these being communal financial purposes; (n) 
making loans to members; (12) paying interest on de- 
posits — these being private economical purposes; (13) 
sending out lecturers to give instruction on the science of 
Benevolence— the purpose being educational as to the 
morals and economics. The associations have such 
various purposes in view. But can they secure enough 
funds, and how? The fund belonging to an association 
is in general called the Benevolence Fund, and is divided 
into two parts, one called the Basic Fund and the other 
the Working Capital. The working capital consists of 
Loan Fund and Charity and Reward Fund. The de- 
posits and the admittance fees of members are intended 
as a Loan" Fund. The interest of the Basic Fund and 
contributions for good purposes are used for rewards 
and charity. Loans are made to members without in- 
terest and must be paid off in annual installments. When 
they have finished their last payment, they are expected 
to make a contribution equal to the amount of an annual 
payment. The contribution is put into the Basic Fund 
of the Association. Such is the organism of the Rural 
Benevolence Association. The associations have done 
a great deal of good in rural reconstructions. They are 
somewhat similar in character to that of Raiffeisen's 
Darlehnskassen in making loans, and also to that of 
your Patrons of Husbandry in giving social, moral, 
educational and agricultural lectures to the members 
and their families. 

Japan is an agricultural family. Its rural population 
consists of about two-thirds of the entire population, and 
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its resources are directly or indirectly of an agricultural 
origin. Agriculture supports a large population and sup- 
plies its products for foreign commerce. Japan needs to 
make more progress and improvement in its agriculture 
and must keep its rural communities in a healthy pro- 
ductive condition. Though Ninomiya's Rural Benev- 
olence Association had its origin in old feudalism and 
though it has outlived its usefulness, yet it can still be 
made useful in rural reconstruction by modifying its anti- 
quated rules and adopting new regulations to suit the 
economic conditions of the present time. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior has been very active in various kinds 
of rural work with the view of improving the adminis- 
tradition of local self-government. Of late years some 
Christian pastors and laymen have been in the employ of 
the department in order to impart the humane and moral 
principles of Christianity to such works as penitentiary 
reform and the encouragement of model village admin- 
istration. This shows that with us also the signs of the 
times are in favor of an enlightened rural reconstruction, 
in which agricultural credit and rural sociology shall go 
hand in hand in the march of twentieth century civiliza- 
tion. 



CHAPTER V 

A Comparative Economic Retrospect of Agriculture 
in Great Britain and Japan. 

Great Britain in the Occident and Japan in the 
Orient occupy somewhat similar geographical positions. 
Their climatic conditions, their geographical areas, their 
physical features have similar characteristics. In the 
agrarian institutions of these two countries there are also 
similarities. Of course there are many dissimilarities 
which might be considered, such as are natural to people 
of different origin and situations. The comparative study 
therefore of these agrarian institutions, whether similar 
or dissimilar, may be of some interest to the students of 
agrarian problems at the present time. 

By the right of conquest and occupation Japan be- 
came an imperial domain in the year 660 B. C, when the 
founder of the imperial dynasty ascended the throne as 
its first Emperor. Since then, the agricultural lands have 
been used for various purposes. Sometimes they were 
set apart for the special use of the princes of imperial 
blood. Sometimes they were given to court officials 
according to their rank and title. Sometimes they were 
granted to naturalized immigrants from China and 
Korea. As the lands were used mostly for the cultivation 
of rice, the construction of canals and ditches for irriga- 
tion seems to have been the chief work undertaken by 
the government. The private ownership of agricultural 
land gradually took definite form, but forest lands seem 
to have been a part of the national domain, and the 
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people had the right of making free use only of its prod- 
ucts. For agricultural lands, they paid a nominal rent in 
kind. 

At about the middle of the sixth century, there were 
instituted great agrarian reforms, by which the extent of 
land per capita was established. All lands, which had 
been taken possession of by the people without legal 
recognition, reverted to the government. The granting 
of lands to farmers according to their age and sex seems 
somewhat similar to the dividing of lands among Mark- 
genossen in old Germany. But with our partition it was 
mostly for life. Partitions were made every sixth year 
and each person who had become of the age was entitled 
to share in the partition. When any one died, his holding 
was returned to the government, but if death occurred 
before the partition year the relatives of the deceased kept 
the lands in trust and paid a quit-rent on his behalf. 
Hence, a Land-Partition Book together with a Register 
of vital statistics, was absolutely necessary in the ad- 
ministration of this sort of agrarian policy. This was the 
Doomsday Book of Japan. 

The Doomsday Book of England was completed in 
the year 1086, under the direction of William the Con- 
queror. This great book was an inventory of all lands 
"burthened with special dues to the crown." It contained 
the results of the surveys made of the new realm of the 
Conqueror. William introduced feudalism into England 
in its continental form; from this time England was 
under the rule of feudalism. 

In Japan, so long as the Land-Partition Book was 
adequate for registration of the new partitions, the rural 
administrations were under the direct control of the 
Emperor. Every sixth year the Emperor sent out his 
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trusted administrators to different provinces for the pur- 
pose of partitioning out lands to his subject-farmers. But 
when landed nobilities arose to power, imperialism faded 
away and the Land-Partition Book became of no more 
use.. It even lost its historical existence — unlike the valu- 
able Doomsday Book of England. 

When imperialism was at its height, the nationaliza- 
tion of land was carried out to its fullest extent. Here- 
after public authority partitioned the land periodically 
to the farmers. When the year of partitioning arrived, 
the area of land to be partitioned and the population of 
the villages were determined, and then, according to the 
age and sex of each individual, either a half acre or two- 
thirds of an acre of land was given out to each claimant. 
If there remained any surplus land, it was placed under 
the charge of local officers as a part of the national 
domain, to be used for future partitionings. The surplus 
lands were, mostly, rented to farmers for a yearly ten- 
ancy, and the rents collected were sent to the central gov- 
ernment as revenue. But in the course of time private 
property in land sprang up inasmuch as the government 
allowed farmers to keep reclaimed lands for their private 
use. From time to time the government warned local 
authorities and farmers to keep public and private lands 
distinctly apart from each other, but private properties 
constantly increased at the loss of the public domain. So 
long as equal partitions were going on, no great landed 
estates arose in the country, and material wealth was 
almost equally distributed among the people. An ideal 
social equalization of wealth was a necessary consequence 
of this agrarian democracy. 

When private property became the basis of the social 
institutions an unequal distribution of wealth and the rise 
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of different social ranks were the natural outcome. Then 
the landed nobility sprang up in different sections of the 
country. Large estates which belonged to the nobility 
formed what we called Soyen or Manor. The manor was 
a consolidated estate with a manorial lord at its head. It 
was, however, more than simple private property. It was 
a body politic as well as a body economic. The tenants 
in the manorial estate were under the protection of its 
lord. The manor had, usually, a mansion, in which its 
lord or lord's representative resided. The mansion was 
somewhat like the present country seat. When tenants 
had some differences among themselves, a manorial court 
was held, in the mansion, which decided the case. The 
manor was not the result of feudalism, but its rise and 
growth rather facilitated the establishment of feudalism. 
The manor was the outcome of the growth and expansion 
of private property. It was like the latijundium of the 
Roman Era. Its owner was not necessarily a noble who 
had any rank in the court. The origin of the manor might 
be due to the spoils of private feuds, or a union of one 
manor with another, or a voluntary offer of its former 
owner to another for the protection of life and property. 
The manorial lord kept a number of retainers, according 
to the extent of the manor, who were formerly all farm- 
ers. But gradually two classes became very distinct, one 
devoting its labor to the cultivation of soil, and the other 
devoting its time to the art of fighting. The former con- 
stituted the farmer class, and. the latter the Samurai 
class. A samurai was given charge of a fief of land by 
his manorial lord, which the farmers cultivated and for 
which they paid rent — or a quasi-tax — to the samurai in 
charge of the fief. Finally the farmers were placed en- 
tirely at the mercy of the samurai or lords. 
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When a provincial governor was appointed and sent 
to those provinces where there were many manors or 
landed estates with a powerful class of samurai, he was 
a powerless man with only nominal court rank and title. 
The real power of the provincial administration was in 
the hands of the landed nobility. The nobilities who lived 
in the provinces were, mostly, unrecognized "gentil- 
shommes," but there were some manorial lords whose 
ancestors might be traced to a scion of the Imperial 
House. Such were the Gen family, which owned many 
manors in the northern provinces, and the Hex family 
which owned large manors in the western province. 
Whenever there was a feud in the court, the two families 
sided with the opposing parties and their relative strength 
always decided the issue. When the Gen family attained 
the ascendancy of power, a military government was 
established at Kamakura, and it appointed landlord-pro- 
tectors to the different provinces where nominal govern- 
ors had been sent out by the imperial government. 

These landlord-protectors were, for the most part, 
made dmmyo and became the military rulers of the newly 
reconstructed manors or fiefs, while the imperial govern- 
ment entirely lost its real administrative power, and so 
withdrew from the political arena for over seven cen- 
turies. Then many of the manorial mansions were turned 
into fortified castles, and each feudal fief held by a daimyo 
became an independent economic body, during the years 
of feudalism. Such is the origin and character of manors 
in Japan. 

English feudalism, established by William the Con- 
queror, furnishes us manors of a somewhat similar nature 
and character in politico-economics. The manorial system 
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of England was superimposed upon the village com- 
munity of the old Saxon times, while Japan's manors 
were founded upon the consolidation of partitioned lands, 
and became the basis of rural economy in England during 
the middle ages. It had a gradual historical development 
but took definite shape at the time of the Norman Con- 
quest. Mr. Curtler says "The term manor, which came 
in with the Conquest, has a technical meaning in Dooms- 
day, referring to the system of taxation, and did not 
always coincide with the mile or village. The village was 
the agrarian unit, the manor, the fiscal unit. The manor 
then was the constitutive cell of English mediaeval 
society. Under the headship of the lord we find two 
layers of population, the villeins and the freeholders, 
and the territory is divided into, demesne land and trib- 
utary land of two classes, viz., that of the villeins and 
that of the freeholders. The cultivation of the demesne 
depends to a certain extent on the work supplied by the 
tenants of the tributary land. Rents are collected, labor 
superintended, administrative business transacted by a 
set of manorial officers. The manorial system was in fact 
a combination of large farming by the lords and small 
farming by the tenants. Nor must we compare it to an 
ordinary estate, for it was a dominion within which the 
lord had authority over subjects of various ranks ; he was 
not only a proprietor but a prince with courts of his own, 
the arbiter of his tenants' rights as well as owner of the 
land. The manor was almost entirely self-sufficing of 
necessity, for towns were few and distant, and the roads 
to them bad. Nearly everything was made in the Vil- 
lage." 

Such is the description of the English mediaeval 
manor. It was agrarian and political in its organic struc- 
ture. With the advent of money-economy in the 14th 
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century, and the diminution of the rural population due 
to the outbreak of the Black Death, the manorial system 
was doomed to dissolution, and the effect of dissolution 
was very great upon the rural economy of England. 
Labor-rent was then changed into money-rent, and the 
demesne was mostly turned into grass lands. Hitherto 
arable land had been in excess of pasture land, in as much 
as the cultivation of corn was the chief object of agricul- 
ture. Sheep farming and the leasehold system gradually 
became a prominent feature of the manors. The 
economic changes brought also a change in personal rela- 
tions of tenants with the manorial lords. No more per- 
sonal servitude being required in the cultivation of the 
demesne, the tenants became free and independent in the 
employment of their time in agriculture. This was truly 
an agrarian revolution in England. 

The agricultural system in Japan has been very 
unique and simple from remotest times. The cultivation 
of rice and other grains has been the chief object of 
agriculture. There has been no time in the annals of 
Japanese agriculture when stock-husbandry was practiced 
to any great extent. During the mediaeval period some 
dairy products were used in the court, but they were pro- 
duced chiefly by the government stock farms, scattered 
all over the different provinces of the country. Stock- 
husbandry with us never entered into the agrarian system 
of farming communities. The public demesne was culti- 
vated by tenants, but rents were charged and labor was 
not required in the interest of the lords. Rents were 
always in kind, very seldom in money. Money taxes 
began to be levied, in general, as late as 1873. Besides, 
the samurai, who may be considered freeholders accord- 
ing to the English manor, never resorted to farming. 
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The political revolution, at the time of the Restoraion, 
swept away their political prestige, while the farmers 
maintained their status quo in the rural communities. 
Consequently, it might be said that the Japanese manors 
had apparent, but not real, similarities with the English 
manors. Through the vicissitudes of political fortune, 
the rural organism in Japan has remained much the same 
and has not undergone many vital, radical changes. 

In the Doomsday Book and Manors, the subject of 
Common and Enclosure occupies a prominent place in the 
agrarian history of England. But in Japan enclosure has 
seldom become the subject of rural agitation. This must 
be due to the fact that farm lands in Japan are ( i ) open 
fields with no enclosures, (2) fields connected with no 
private meadows or pastures, and (3) that the farmers 
were allowed to take up additional areas by reclaiming 
waste lands — if there were any in the vicinity. There 
are still common village lands, in different rural district, 
from which villagers cut wood or fuel or mow grass for 
fodder. These lands belong to the rural communities 
and are owned by the villagers in common. They are 
under the control of local self-governments, and are sel- 
dom turned into private lands by enclosure. In the 
national domain certain waste lands are reclaimed, and 
private properties are thus created. The government 
makes an exemption of taxes for "the term under the 
breaking-plow," as the law says, and encourages im- 
provements on these lands. No special legislation, as in 
some cases of enclosure in England, is needed for the 
individual appropriation of the waste lands or for the 
conversion of arable to grass lands. One must comply 
only with the "National Domain Regulations," which are 
under the control of the Minister of the Interior. These 
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Regulations, of course, do not apply to the new coloniz- 
ing lands in the island of Hokkaido and in Saghalien. 

In England, the first act of enclosure was issued far 
back in the 13th century. Since then several acts have 
been passed and they have become the subject of much 
agitation in the rural politics of England. Enclosure was 
of four kinds : 

1. Enclosing the common arable fields for grazing, 
generally in large tracts. 

2. Enclosing the same by dividing them into smaller 
fields, generally of arable land. 

3. Enclosing the common pasture, for grazing or 
tillage. 

4. Enclosing the common meadows or mowing 
grounds. 

England was formerly a grain raising country, but 
since the dissolution of manors in the 14th century the 
cultivation of corn became less profitable, and, in spite of 
various agrarian legislation, the arable lands were turned 
into grass lands. This met with the opposition of the 
small tenants inasmuch as they would lose employment 
on the estates. Enclosing the common pastures for graz- 
ing or tillage also caused opposition from the small 
farmers, inasmuch as this would deprive them of their 
common rights. England is still increasing the area of 
her grazing lands at the expense of the arable fields. The 
production of corn is constantly decreasing, and the 
nation depends more and more upon imported bread 
stuffs. But as England is a creditor nation, and has large 
investments in foreign countries, she buys the imported 
goods with the profit and interest of her invested capital. 
Besides, England can import corn from her own colonies. 
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Therefore, the agricultural system of England can be a 
mixed husbandry of stock and grain raising. She can 
grow any amount of grass roots and tubers. She can 
raise any number of cattle and sheep. For seven cen- 
turies the tendency of her agriculture has been towards 
the intensive system of stock raising. 

Some cultivated fields have, however, been converted 
into wood lands, not for the purpose of growing timber 
but for the purpose of keeping wild game. The land is 
used for pleasure and not for production. It is turned 
into its primitive condition so as to be suitable hunting 
grounds, not for poor wild savage folks, but for wealthy 
civilized ladies and gentlemen! Japan cannot afford to 
enclose her arable lands for grazing. If she were to 
raise cattle to any extent, she would have to adopt the 
system of stall feeding. Fortunately or unfortunately, 
more than one-half of the extent of the country is forest 
land. There is enough wood land for the preservation 
of game, so that there is no need of converting arable 
land into wood land, even though oriental aristocracy 
may also reach the civilized stage of hunting! 

The next agrarian economic subject which may in- 
terest us is that of the com laws. This has become a 
vital, important question with us. So it may be still in 
England. When Japan opened her ports to foreign com- 
merce, she was placed at various disadvantageous posi- 
tions, especially in concluding commercial treaties with 
the western powers. According to the commercial 
treaties the maximum rate of duties on imported goods 
was fixed, indiscriminately, at 5% ad valorem. Japan 
could not raise revenue enough for fiscal purposes from 
this source. She was bound to comply with the treaties. 
Either ignorance or a certain principle which proved to 
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be false placed Japan into this equivocal position. Un- 
doubtedly the former was the cause. No one in Japan 
knew at this time anything of "protective tariff" or "free 
trade." Japan was obliged to follow the policy of 
England's free trade for almost forty years. By the re- 
vised commercial treaties, Japan was able to establish a 
new tariff law, the first time in 1887. Then the minimum 
rate of tariff was fixed at 5% ad valorem and the rate 
could be increased to forty per cent. The new tariff 
averaged 10%. But no one was satisfied with the new 
tariff law, because some provisions were made in it in 
favor of the commercial nations according to which 
their concurrence was needed in levying new rates of 
tariff on certain articles of import. The law admitted no 
revision for twelve years. Japan had to endure this situ- 
ation some more years before she recovered her legiti- 
mate right of regulating her own foreign commerce ! If 
perseverance be a nation's virtue, Japan was truly vir- 
tuous ! If accepting disadvantageous terms be a sign of 
good behavior, then Japan behaved well in regard to this 
piece of diplomacy, but of course the nation was not 
thankful to the foreign powers concerned. In the year 
191 1 Japan was free for the first time to issue an inde- 
pendent tariff law by which foreign commerce is now 
regulated and tariff for revenue is levied on imported 
goods. According to the law, imported rice has a duty 
of 1 Yen (50 cent) per 100 lbs.; barley, .55; oats, 
.65; Indian corn, .30; soy-beans, .70 each per 100 lbs. 
The duty on rice amounts to about 25% ad valorem. 
This is said to be a protective tariff and is the first corn 
law for the protection of our agriculture. 

Japan exported rice and other grains during the 
first ten years of the Meiji Era. Their export, then 
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amounted to about one-tenth of all the exports. The sit- 
uation is now entirely changed. In the year 1912 the 
export trade of Japan amounted to about $250,000,000, 
among which the export of rice and other grains was only 
$3»SOO,ooo. On the contrary, the import trade of rice and 
other grains has been constantly increasing of late years. 
In 1912 the import of rice and wheat flour amounted to 
about $26,000,000. And there is a constant tendency 
towards an increase in the import of corn. Whether or 
not we can protect our rice growers with a tariff of 1 
Yen (50 cent) per 100 lbs. is a vital economic question 
which needs the serious consideration not only of politi- 
cians but also of the students of agrarian economics. 
Shall Japan repeat the history of the corn laws of 
England which had their beginning in the 14th century? 
No, there is no need of repeating that antiquated history 
in this progressive age of the twentieth century. Agri- 
culture must make headway by the help of the modern 
sciences, and be guided by an enlightened economic pol- 
icy. In England a duty of 36s. 8d. was imposed when 
the price of wheat was 50s. per quarter in 1828; and 
again, in 1842, a duty of 20s. was imposed when the price 
was also 50s., so that the rate of tariff was from 40-70%. 
If such a high tariff were to be imposed upon imported 
rice, our people would be obliged to consume the rice 
at a very high price and would therefore find living very 
hard, especially in the lowest economic stratum. If this 
were the situation Japan would indeed need men like 
Cobden and Bright, members of the Anti^Corn Law 
League. Japan had better begin her tariff history where 
England began when she repealed her corn laws in 1846. 
When Peel introduced his famous bill in 1846, the max- 
imum duty on imported wheat was 10s. a quarter and 
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the price was under 48s. So, the duty was still kept at 
the rate of 20%. It is perhaps needless to say that 
agriculture in Japan must be protected by a moderate 
tariff, such as from 20-25% ad valorem. Without the 
cultivation of rice there can be no agriculture in Japan. 
Japan has no surplus agricultural land which it can retire, 
as England, which converted arable lands into grass 
lands. Some seven million Yen ($3,500,000) is paid by 
consumers indirectly, as tariff on rice, but about the 
same amount is cancelled in international trade by rice 
growers through the export of rice grown in Japan. 
About 1,500,000 acres can be devoted to the cultivation 
of rice, and 7,500,000 bushels of rice can be produced. 
This is about double the amount we need to import from 
foreign countries. - 

Japanese agriculturists are very sanguine that they 
can increase the yield of rice on a given area of land. 
The present average yield per acre is thirty-four bushels 
for the whole of Japan. This can be raised without much 
difficulty to a yield of forty bushels per acre. The in- 
crease of six bushels per acre amounts to an increase of 
42,000,000 bushels, or an increase of 15%, and makes a 
total yield of 280,000,000 bushels. This is more than the 
present population can consume; and it will leave a sur- 
plus for export not taking into consideration the future 
increase of new fields in Hokkaido; and this leaves out 
of consideration also the production of rice in Formosa 
and Korea. Without resorting to such an extreme high 
tariff, as 40 to 75%, as in the old days of England, Japan 
can become self-supporting in the supply of bread stuffs. 
Of course, our excess of rural population must find an 
outlet either at home or abroad. Rural civilization 
requires a moderate rural population, and the keeping of 
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a due proportion between this population, the land used 
and the standard of livelihood. A nation must, therefore, 
find a solution of the problem with regard to the move- 
ment of its population, giving wise counsel and seeking 
by peaceful means a solution of the problems with the 
view of attaining social and economic progress. Hu- 
mane principles must be at the basis of the solution of a 
problem of this kind. The tendency toward the universal 
brotherhood of mankind will gradually overcome all 
national barriers. 

I need not dwell long upon the subject of the corn 
laws of England, except to say that the first corn law, 
in the 14th century, was the prohibition of the export of 
corn in order to supply cheap corn to the people. This 
meant protection for the consumers as against the inter- 
ests of the producers. In the first years of the Meiji 
Era, rice was among the prohibited articles of export as 
it is now in China. In the 15th century it was enacted 
that wheat could be exported when it was under 6s. 8d. 
a quarter, and forbade its import when under that price. 
It was then feared that the increase of pasture land en- 
dangered the tillage land, and therefore the national sup- 
ply. After the Restoration of Charles II, heavy duties 
were imposed both upon exports and imports, but owing 
to the distress of the landed interests, the export duties 
were abolished, and the import duties remained high, up 
to 1773, when they were greatly reduced. At this time, 
when the price of corn became very low, export was 
encouraged with a bounty of 5s. per quarter, so long as 
the price did not exceed 48s. in the home market. In 
181 5, protection reached its highest limit inasmuch as 
import was prohibited when the price was under 80s. 
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a quarter. In spite of such extreme measures of encour- 
agement, England was no more of an exporting country 
after 1789 than it had been before, and vainly struggled 
to maintain its position as a self-supporting nation till 
1846, when the corn laws were repealed. Japan must not 
follow the course of a high protective tariff in the inter- 
est of corn growers, as in the case of England; but by 
the help of the modern science of agriculture and by the 
adoption of a wise policy of colonization she will become 
able to produce more corn than she can consume at home. 
In a further comparative study of rural economy I 
should like a say a few words about the landed interest 
class. In Japan, there are two classes, viz., Landlord- 
Farmers and Farm Laborers. The farms are about 
equally divided among £he landlord-farmers and tenant- 
farmers. There is no distinct class of farm laborers in 
Japan. The farm is worked by its owner or tenant, with 
the aid of the members of his family. The busiest time 
for the farmer is, of course, the transplanting season of 
rice in the spring. Then no hired help can be found in 
villages so that villagers help one another and are thus 
able to plant their rice without getting behind the season. 
There are large proprietors who cultivate their own fields 
with the help of hired laborers, but these hired men are 
not regular laborers but recruited mostly from villagers 
who have more sons or brothers than they can employ at 
home. The lack of a regular class of working men in 
villages is due to the want of work, inasmuch as the fields 
are divided into small patches which require no extra 
labor but that of the farmer and his family. The system 
of small farming prevails throughout the country. Every 
farmer does his own work either on his own land or on 
leased land. The income is just equal to, or a little more 
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than his wages would be when hired out to others. The 
income being not sufficient to support his family, most 
farmers employ their extra hour in a by-industry, such 
as the making of charcoal, straw mats, cutting wood for 
fuel, transporting goods, repairing village roads, and in 
sericulture. Indeed in a country of small-farming there 
can be no need of a class of farm laborers, as in England. 
Every farmer is a laborer as well as a landlord or a ten- 
ant. To be a farmer does not mean to be a capitalist, 
but a laborer; so a farmer's income is but a laborer's 
wage. To increase the nation's wealth, rural reorganiza- 
tion is now absolutely necessary. The rural population 
must be dispersed. The rural districts are too densely 
populated and the lands are too finely divided among the 
cultivators. Therein lies the necessity of either home or 
foreign colonization for the well-being of Japan. 

In England there had been a third landed interest 
even from the days of the manorial system, in the elev- 
enth century. The people belonging to this third class 
were the agrarian proletaire — the present farm laborers 
or farm hands. They had been made the subject of 
various legislations for the past eight or nine centuries. 
Sometimes legal wages were established ; sometimes work 
was made obligatory ; sometimes they were placed under 
sumptuary laws ; sometimes they were made landless men 
by enclosure; sometimes they were so much rebuked as 
to cause the Peasants' Revolt. But they are now fairly 
treated and can now benefit by the provisions of the 
Allotment Act or the Small Holding Act, by which they 
can become landholders. 

England has wealthy landlords and enterprising 
capitalist-farmers, the latter being well protected by the 
Agricultural Holding Act. In Japan these landed interests 
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are comparatively few in number. The largest landlord 
taxpayers are given seats in the House of Peers, one 
member being elected from each prefecture. But they 
seem mostly very poor in intellect and education. They 
simply stand for Conservatism. The existence of landed 
interests, in England, must be due to the peculiar land 
laws, viz., the laws of settlement and entail, the mechan- 
ism of which I shall not venture here to explain. Fortu- 
nately, we do not have such complicated land laws, which 
restrict the free disposal of land. We have, only, a law 
of Fideicommisse for the nobility, who are entitled to the 
enjoyment of the income of their hereditary property. 
If intensiveness in capital and farming on a large scale 
be the characteristic of rural England, intensiveness in 
labor and farming on a small scale is the characteristic 
of rural Japan. That a country which produced Bake- 
well and Collings, who improved stock, McCormick and 
Fowler who invented machines, Young and Caird, experts 
in rural economy, Lawes and Gilbert, leaders in agricul- 
tural experiments, has still so many serious agrarian 
problems, detrimental in their nature to the healthy 
progress of this noble occupation of mankind, is some- 
what beyond the conception of common minds. Japan 
is fully aware of the importance of a national policy 
which shall uphold the cause of agriculture, and at the 
same time of the necessity of co-operation with other 
industries in the development of the national resources. 
Not an ideal extreme free trade but a harmonious, moder- 
ate protection must be the basis of successful economic 
industries in the present Japan. 



CHAPTER VI 

Social Reforms and Changes Since the Restoration 

The Meiji Era was a most brilliant epoch in the 
modern history of Japan. Its forty-five years — from 
1868-1911 — was not long time for the life of a nation, 
especially for a country like Japan, which has had 
a history covering the space of twenty-five centuries. 
Our late august Emperor made more history during his 
reign of Meiji, than his ancestors' long successive reigns, 
who left only a blank page in a history covering several 
centuries. The social reforms and changes which have 
been brought about since the Restoration were thorough- 
going in conception and have been remarkable in results. 

Japan is an aristocratic country but with social 
equality among its people. Before the Restoration, an 
ordinary samurai could seldom see his feudal lords, and 
never could have audience with the Shogun. So, like- 
wise, a small feudal lord never saw theface of his master 
Shogun, and was never admitted in to the presence of 
the Emperor. The common people had to sit on their 
knees, on the ground, and bow so low as to touch their 
foreheads to the ground whenever they met a procession 
of feudal lords. It was customary for footmen to run 
ahead of a procession and to shout with a haughty voice, 
"Down, down, ahead!" Such social barriers are now 
entirely gone. The late ex-Shogun was made a prince 
and took his seat in the House of Peers with its ordinary 
members, some of whom had been his retainers. The 
nobility and samurai are so now only in name and not 
as a sign of any real class distinction in society, the 
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former only receiving recognition in the court rank. 
There is tendency in Japan now for a money aristocracy 
to come to the front as leaders of society in place of the 
once historical aristocracy. But "Jumpers?' — as those 
who make a fortune in our Wall Street are ironically 
styled — cannot receive homage from the best intellect 
of the nation. "Criers" before automobiles cannot com- 
mand samurai possessed with the spirit of the old Bushido 
to bow down before them. One of the most redeeming 
features of social equality was the abolishment of the 
"eta," a so-called unclean class of people. The origin 
of this class is not well known. They were tanners and 
made various articles of leather. They lived in their 
own quarters and never intermarried with other classes 
of people. They are now classed with the common 
people, enjoy the same privileges and rights which the 
rest of the people enjoy. 

Among the radical reform measures which were 
undertaken by the new imperial government at the time 
of the Restoration, the abolishment of carrying swords 
by the samurai was most humiliating to these proud 
sons of the knightly class. They considered that the 
sword embodied the spirit of the samurai and with his 
armour constituted the chief inventory of a samurai's 
property. Even to-day the sword with its ornaments of 
gold and silver is considered to be an exquisite work of 
art and commands a very high price. For some time the 
Tempo samurai — the old fogies — so called by the new 
radicals, carried swords in bags on their shoulders instead 
of carrying them around their loins. "The floiver is the 
cherry and man is the knight!" was the high expression 
of praise for the samurai in the days of feudalism, but 
the s wordless samurai was of no use in the progressive 
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age of Meiji while the country was advancing with,many 
radical measures of reform. 

The rapid introduction of agents of civilization, such 
as the railroad, the telegraph, the steamship, the postal 
service, changed suddenly the whole aspect of the coun- 
try. It was very striking in the first years of Meiji for 
country villages to have railroad crossings and to hear 
the bell of the steam engine and to see the rice fields 
traversed by magic telegraph wires. Perhaps if the 
country had been untouched by civilization, its picturesque 
scenery might be thought to be more beautiful than by 
being Europeanized. The straw-thatched rustic cottages 
might be thought to suit the villages more than the 
painted wooden frame buildings which were rapidly 
being built for hospitals and school houses. And yet by 
the revolution the country really lost nothing; it was 
rather a gainer, as those who were formerly tenants were 
now made landlords. The urban districts received great 
blows, especially the castle-towns and the cities where 
the feudal lords resided. The large castle-cities were 
made the seats of prefectural governments, or the center 
of army divisions, while the small castle-towns were 
made the seats of county offices, or the seats of district 
courts. Very few of the old castle-cities became larger 
and more prosperous than in the former times, the ex- 
ceptions being such cities as Nagoya and Hiroshima, 
which are advantageously located with regard to railway 
connections and ocean navigation. The most prosperous 
commercial cities, such as Yokohama and Kobe, have 
their growth and importance since the Era of Meiji. 
The contrast between the old and the new cities is in- 
deed very striking! The former show the decay of 
feudalism while the latter indicate the rise of the new 
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imperialism. The old ruined houses occupied by the 
former samurai can still be seen in such castle-cities as 
Sendai and Morioka. These cities do not yet have a 
single chimney indicating industrial advance, while new 
cities like Yokohama and Kobe are active and enterpris- 
ing. The former are conservative and the latter pro- 
gressive. 

The two principles, Conservatism and Radicalism, 
always stood in opposition in the march of progress and 
civilization during the first years of the Restoration. 
Even now it is so with Home Life, Social Life, and 
Public Life. The family being the unit of society, its 
legitimate representatives always stood at its head, even 
though there were several married couples, whether of 
uncles and aunts, or brothers and sisters under the same 
roof. The first-born son of a legitimate line, according 
to the law of primogeniture, was the inheritor of the 
family's title and property. The home life of such a 
family must have been a complicated one. If there were 
added daughters-in-law and sons-in-law to the family, 
the home life would be still more complicated. These 
couples with their children were entitled to the projec- 
tion of the family homestead. No one would think it 
strange to hear of civil wars occurring in such a mixed 
family. To insure family peace, wise legislators invented 
the system of a sub-family. Being given a share in the 
original family property, these collateral members es- 
tablished independent homes and thus avoided internal 
feuds; but these sub-families always stood in a subordi- 
nate position to the original family. The sub-family 
system is recognized in our present civil code. If, for 
example, a marquis wishes his second son to take a sub- 
family relation, he can do so by omitting this son's name 
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from his family register in the civil court. This will 
constitute him the head of a new sub-family. But by 
this action, the son loses his rank of nobility and be- 
comes a common citizen. But if the marquis be a des- 
cendant of a loyal famliy and has property enough to 
make it possible for the son to maintain the dignity of 
nobility, a new peerage might be created by the special 
grace of the Emperor, and the son would thus become 
a new baron. Formerly, only the head of a family was 
expected to be in civil and military service; therefore, 
no consideration was taken of the other members of the 
family. An heir-apparent was sometimes called to 
public service after he had reached the age of fifteen 
years, but he was usually called an "indoor resident," 
meaning that he had not yet made his debut in public 
life; while the second and third sons were called, satiri- 
cally, "Cold Rice Eaters," meaning that they were recip- 
ients of the residual rice and could not yet share the 
fair courses of the menu at the table. Another wise pro- 
vision in the law of succession made by thoughtful legis- 
lators was the Adoptive System of Succession. By this 
provision, the cold rice party could marry heiress- 
apparents of a noble family and inherit the title of that 
family as if they were born in that house, but not by 
becoming consorts as is the case among some of the 
European aristocracy. This was salvation to the ill-born 
sons of a large family, and, also a means of rescue to 
a family in default of male issue, inasmuch as an heiress 
alone was not entitled to the family title and property. 
But the latter situation gave rise to a common saying 
that "if a son possess even a handful of his own rice 
bran, he should never become an adopted son and mar- 
ry an heiress," intimating that the domestic power of 
the gentler sex might be unendurable. 
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Since the Restoration, the priority of birth or court 
rank is not taken of any account in appointments for 
civil or military service. Intellectual qualifications, skill 
in the arts, ability in managing affairs may give one 
any calling freely, while rank and position and priority 
of birth led to a counter-saying, "the first-born son's dull 
head," which was often proved by the facts. All the 
sons go out freely and enter choice callings and do not 
remain long under the parental roof after they have fin- 
ished their education. Consequently, the family is not 
crowded with grown-up people as in former times. If 
there are three couples in a family, viz. the parents, the 
son's family, and the son's son's family in a direct line, 
they are considered a very happy and fortunate family 
indeed and are often sought after even as one would seek 
the honor of first passage over a new bridge when it is 
opened as a public thoroughfare. Formerly, there was a 
custom for the head of the family to retire from his posi- 
tion when his son had reached his majority and could 
enter civil or military service. They were often called 
"Easy Going Retired Men." They enjoyed hunting and 
fishing and resorted to in-door pleasures, while their 
young sons attended all private and public affairs devolv- 
ing upon the family. The present law of succession 
recognized this retiring system, but the public sentiment 
does not favor an early retirement from public life unless 
necessitated by some disability. This is decided moral 
progress in the individual and economic activity of the 
Japanese family. 

Home life is enlivened by the presence of children, 
but when they grow up they leave the home either be- 
cause of marriage or for the purpose of education or to 
enter into some profession. The eldest son is expected 
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to remain at home and his wife performs all her filial 
duties to her parents-in-law. The relations of mother 
and daughter-in-law are usually tender and affectionate. 
They are taught so from their childhood. The education 
of women in Japan has for its chief object the disciplin- 
ing of women to become good mothers and obedient 
wives. This is quite historical and conservative. But 
of late years we have a class of women calling them- 
selves New Women. They are mostly educated women 
who are not satisfied with the present status of women. 
The social position of women is gradually being recog- 
nized by public sentiment and they are coming to receive 
due courtesy and respect from the sterner sex. Some 
women have come before the public with social and in- 
tellectual appeals. Young women are employed as gov- 
ernmental clerks in railroads and in telegraph and post 
offices. The graduates of Girls' Normal Schools and 
High Schools become teachers of the primary schools; 
and those of Industrial Schools, experts in various call- 
ings. The graduates of Mission Schools become either 
Bible women or the wives of pastors and assist in evan- 
gelical work. There are two Girls' Higher Normal 
Schools under the direct control of the Department of 
Education and their graduates receive appointments as 
teachers of normal or high schools in the different pre- 
fectures. There is one private Girls' University and one 
or two Medical Schools for women in Tokyo. The To- 
hoku University recently admitted into its College of 
Science three regular women students. Among the as- 
sociations under the control of women, there are two 
prominent ones; viz., the Red Cross Nurses' Association 
and the Patriotic Women's Association. They are pa- 
tronized by H. M. the Empress and many royal prin- 
cesses. When they hold their general meetings in Tokyo, 
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thousands of women make a pilgrimage to the metropolis 
even from very remote provinces. The Women's Tem- 
perance Association presents its petition to the parliament 
every year for equal rights before the law, praying that 
the law punish equally the moral inconsistency of man 
as of woman. This, of course, would mean a revision 
in our criminal code and would become a dangerous 
bombshell — if exploded — to certain classes of men. With 
regards to the work of young women, new channels are 
now opening. They become factory hands in cotton 
mills, hemp and silk spinning establishments, and also in 
tobacco and match factories. New hands are constantly 
recruited from the rural districts. Domestic servants 
are becoming more and more scarce in great cities like 
Tokyo and Osaka. That some respectable young women 
take to the stage as a profession while others become 
reporters of newspapers is a curious sign of the times. 
Cerainly the sphere of the professions is expanding for 
women. The Chinese and Corean women are still se- 
cluded in their own quarters, while our women are com- 
ing to their own in social and economical emancipation. 

Social life in Japan, however, is still the monopoly 
of men. Orientalism yet prevails in Japan. Men and 
women associate together in churches, temples, shrines, 
theatres, and other places of worship and enjoyment, but 
men prefer men's society, and women seek women's 
society — they soon separate like water and oil. This 
may be due to the thought that courtship is not necessary 
to betrothal, or that education for men and women is not 
on an equal standing, or that wealth or beauty attached 
to the gentler sex is not admired by men of the samurai 
spirit, or that men consider it polite to pay homage to 
women at a respectable distance. To whatever cause it 
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may be due, both sexes are not satisfied with the present 
conditions of society. Especially, the married women 
of respectable families are not satisfied with the custom 
of their husbands in entertaining their friends to the ex- 
clusion of their wives in public restaurants. This pe- 
culiar way of social entertainment is an expression of 
Orientalism and is a ban to the purity of social as well 
as home life. The presence of a certain professional 
class of women, considered to be a necessity at social 
functions, can give no genuine moral tone to such an 
entertainment, so that respectable ladies can not con- 
scientiously become hostesses with their husbands on 
such occasions. Perhaps the new woman of Japan will 
raise an army of crusaders against such a social ideal. 
If housekeeping be reformed and hostesses are more 
easily able to entertain friends to dinner or give them 
shelter in spare rooms, the social life in Japan will be 
much improved. Of late years, clubs of various kinds 
are coming into use as a medium of social intercourse, 
but they, again, are monopolized by men and are used for 
their selfish enjoyment away from the home life. Among 
the upper classes of society, the most pleasant and en- 
joyable seasons are spring and autumn. In spring when 
the cherries blossom, invitations are extended to the 
families having certain court rank by the Minister of 
the Imperial Household to be present in the Imperial 
Cherry Garden, where their Majesties and royal princes 
and princesses are usually present. So, likewise, gracious 
invitations are extended to attend the imperial chrysan- 
themum garden party in the autumn. Another notable 
social employment in Tokyo is the Foreign Minister's 
evening party on the Emperor's birthday. You can see 
then the best side of social life in Japan. The Japanese 
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ladies on these occasions dress in their own costumes 
rather than in foreign costumes and look more appro- 
priate and more fitting. But the ordinary Japanese 
dress both of men and women is not well suited for 
action. So the farmers' wives wear breeches even now 
in field work, like the Chinese women. The school 
teachers and girl students and governmental clerks now 
wear skirts resembling those worn by men. The social 
manners and costumes are thus fast being reformed 
and changed. 

The changes in public life since the Restoration are 
great and thorough-going. The administrative, judicial, 
and legislative members have their own peculiarities and 
characteristics. They are, however, Europeanized in the 
mode of performing their respective functions. Perhaps 
the best intellect of the nation is concentrated in the 
administrative departments, whether central or local. 
The judiciary maintain their dignity and do not lead 
much of a social life. The legislative members, especial- 
ly of the Lower House, are active in all directions and 
are coming to be respected by the public, especially since 
the present cabinet was formed mostly by party men. 
These public functionaries lead a double life so far as 
dress is concerned. In the office everything is Euro- 
peanized, so the foreign dress is mostly used; but when 
they return home the metamorphosis soon takes place 
and they are found at ease in their native dress. This 
involves a double economic problem. The small salaried 
officer finds it hard to maintain both a Japanese and a 
European standard. This dualism prevails not only in 
dress but also in every other thing necessary in a liveli- 
hood. A house must have a parlor, a European room 
for receiving callers, and a Japanese guest room ; a menu 
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must have Sake — Japanese drink — and lager beer to 
entertain a party. So it is likewise with the ladies. 
The silk dress of a Japanese lady is nowadays most ex- 
pensive. If foreign dress be added to the wardrobe, 
perhaps a diplomat of limited means would find it hard 
to keep from financial distress. We must simplify and 
unify our social customs; otherwise, Japan shall always 
remain poor. 

In social and economic life, the business class has 
made perhaps the greatest advancement. Formerly, 
merchants and traders did not receive due recognition 
from the general public. It was especially so when 
feudalism was at the zenith of its power. The social 
rank consisted then of (i) samurai, (2) farmers, (3) 
mechanics, and (4) merchants. Merchants were con- 
sidered as dealing dishonestly with other classes in order 
to make profits. It was quite humiliating for a merchant 
to deal with a proud samurai, but as the latter was quite 
blind as to profit and loss the merchant could make any 
kind of an advantageous bargain. Wealth was not, how- 
ever, a mark of any social distinction during these golden 
days of feudalism. Arbitrary subscriptions were required 
of wealthy merchants, by feudal lords in times of urgent 
necessity, as, for example, in the case of war; if they 
disobeyed, the whole property was liable to be confis- 
cated. It is not a rare occurrence even to-day to dig up 
pots of old gold and silver coins which had been buried 
during those early days of despotic government. Anti- 
quarians can trace back the history of such a precious 
find to its former wealthy owner who had probably hid- 
den the treasure pretending to be poor in order to escape 
from high-handed dealing. We now find the business 
class the most wealthy and the most progressive class 
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in Japan. Corporative organizations accumulate capital, 
which is the power in all kinds of economic enterprises, 
but business men are finding out that the amassing of 
capital is not the only way to success ; but that it is the 
intellect of man that insures success and that capital 
follows intellect. The young men of modern education 
and good business ability prefer a business calling to 
administrative positions, inasmuch as they receive more 
and better inducements in the former calling. We have 
now merchant princes in Japan, whose wealth, not 
intellects, is much courted by the authorities when public 
loans are necessary to assist any financial measure. But 
we have no anticipation that we shall have a form of 
plutocracy in our government, as historically the Jap- 
anese are not a people who worship mamon. The spirit 
of Bushido still governs the politico-social and economical 
activities of the best elements of our people. The real 
danger rather lies in the line of moral corruption in our 
social life as it does in the life of any people. The 
entertainments given by wealthy business men are some- 
times very extravagant. If these were simply an in- 
nocent display of wealth, it is no man's business to make 
any complaint, but when they are otherwise, public 
sentiment must take guard against its evil consequences 
in the interests of social decency. 

In speaking of social life in Japan, there naturally 
arises the question as to what extent religious influences 
are exerted on the manners and customs of our people. 
There are three kinds of religion in Japan; namely, 
Shintoism, Buddhism, and Christianity. Shintoism is a 
system of ancestor worship and can hardly be called 
a religion. The two great religions, Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity, have their followers among various classes of 
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people. They are, of course, antagonistic in their pro- 
fessions; the one pessimistic and negative; the other, 
optimistic and positive; the one, anti-socialistic, and the 
other socialistic ; the one a philosophical doctrine, and the 
other, a revealed truth. In a word, Buddhism is the re- 
ligion of the dead while Christianity is that of the living. 
The influences of the former may be felt somewhat but 
its adherents simply follow its form but not its faith. 
While the influences of Christianity ought to be great, 
it is not yet in any dominating position. Confucianism 
has still its followers, but it is only a politico-ethical doc- 
trine and not a religion. However, all these theological, 
ethical, philosophical, ancestoral and religious doctrines 
and principles, whether old or new, active or passive, 
native or foreign, have shaped and moulded the social 
customs and manners of the people peculiar and charac- 
teristic to the soil of Japan. The social life may be of 
an oriental color hut it has an historical growth and evolu- 
tion. Its changes under religious influences are very 
gradual but perceptible. 

The national peculiarities, if in a right line, should 
be cultivated and fostered. They are the things other 
nations cannot imitate. They can imitate to a certain 
extent but are inferior to the genuine ones. In the social 
life of Japan we cannot dispense with the fine arts which 
are the productions of Japanese genius. I know an artist 
who engraves thirty-one Japanese letters on a kernel 
of rice. People cannot see the letters without the aid 
of a magnifying glass, but the artist engraves them with 
the naked eyes. Fine drawing and pictures, engravings 
and embroideries, metallic works, porcelain and lacquer 
wares have all their Japanese peculiarities and tastes 
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which make them valuable, not intrinsically but as pro- 
ductions of art. The tide of western civilization once 
seemed destined to destroy some of these fine arts, but 
they are now preserved and encouraged so as to make 
still more progress in their own proper channels. Changes 
in the fine arts so as to suit the tastes of western cus- 
tomers spoil some of the symmetry and beauty, and 
are not therefore desirable, inasmuch as such changes 
threaten originality. The conservation of originality and 
progress in the line of originality should be the object 
of encouragement. The old renowned historical works 
of fine art which belong to the shrines and temples are 
now preserved under the name of National Treasures. 
These works of fine art and also of architecture are rare 
specimens of genius, skill and intellect and can never be 
replaced. The shrines of Nikko are world-renowned 
buildings. The common saying in Japan is that one who 
has not seen Nikko cannot say "Kekko" Kekko mean- 
ing beauty. This is an expression of respect and appre- 
ciation for the fine design and exquisite work accom- 
plished in the days of the old feudalism. The old castle 
buildings which are still found in different provinces are 
also worthy of permanent conservation from the archi- 
tectural as well as from the historical standpoint. The 
castles of Osaka and Kumamoto are most noted ones. 
They are almost beyond the reach of modern architec- 
tural art for any improvement or changes. Some old 
embankments near Kumamoto are the works which mod- 
ern engineering skill could hardly design or accomplish. 
Above all, the imperial castle at Tokyo is the grand 
monument of the feudal age and is the majestic sign of 
the New Imperialism. 
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The social life of Japan is neither so simple nor so 
monotonous as it appears to be. The exchange of pres- 
ents on fetival days accompanied with certain etiquette; 
the entertainment of friends on public occasions or 
family days ; the welcome or parting meetings with rela- 
tives or friends ; marriage dinners ; memorial services, 
and other multitudes of social gatherings keep one quite 
busy if he is to comply with every such invitation or 
engagement. As Japan is a country which has a mild 
and temperate climate with its picturesque mountain 
scenery, such as Fujiyama or the island views of Matsu- 
shima, the people are naturally fond of pleasure trips 
and indulge on such occasions in the discussion of some 
current social topics or the making of some popular poem. 
In spring they go out to see the cherry blossoms and in 
the autumn the crimson maples and the chrysanthemum. 
In summer they have begun to frequent sea-beaches. 
Railroad facilities and improved country roads carry 
pleasure seekers and sportsmen with much ease into quite 
distant places. Last winter some Americans from Tokyo 
came to the mountains of Hokkaido for bear hunting 
while some residents of Hokkaido go to the south for 
the winter. Things are indeed changing very rapidly in 
Japan. 

On the eastern coast of Hokkaido, engineers are 
making important harbor improvements; when this har- 
bor is finished, a big ocean navigator can enter that 
harbor within eight days from across the northern Pacific. 
If a wireless telegraph station be established in our north- 
easternmost island, off the coast of Kamtchatka, a direct 
telegraphic communication with the Pacific coast would 
become very convenient. Japan must get nearer Amer- 
ica; she will then be known better. Japan may yet 
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become in some future day a World Garden, frequented 
for its beautiful natural scenery by the tourists of all 
nationalities. They will come to like our national sports. 
They will also appreciate our ways of physical training. 
Some characteristics of these sports which are unsavory 
to the taste of western culture are fast being reformed. 
The national sport, wrestling, is now decently conducted 
within a permanent building established for that pur- 
pose. Such physical training as judo, fencing, archery, 
swimming, skiing, and such sports as mushroom hunt- 
ing, angling, hawking, together with baseball and tennis, 
boat and horse races constitute now the social side of 
life for both young and old. Theatrical plays, historical 
No-dancing, vocal and instrumental music satisfy both 
the progressive and conservative elements of the social 
life. We have now a private training school for the 
stage and a fine government school for music. The 
tendency of our social reforms and changes is toward 
Europeanization. 

The marriage ceremonies and memorial services of 
the Christian Churches are now recognized by the non- 
Christian elements of society. The Buddhist priests 
perform the functions of the funeral service, but do not 
aspire to officiate in nuptial tie-making. A marriage 
ceremony has been recently instituted in which a be- 
trothed party takes the solemn oath of marriage in the 
presence of the relatives and the officiating shinto priest 
in a shinto shrine. This may be an imitation of the 
Christian ceremony for marriage, but the new innovation 
is getting to be very popular because of its simplicity 
and because of its oath-binding character in the presence 
of the spirits of the ancestral gods. 

The social manners and customs of a people can not 
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be reformed in a day; but such reforms and changes 
when initiated by the "Zeitgeist" of a nation can be car- 
ried forward without conflicting much with the conserv- 
ative elements of society. So it is likewise with the 
introduction of a new custom. With us, the greetings of 
New Year's Day have been an established national cus- 
tom, but not so with Merry Christmas. Through Sunday 
Schools and church celebrations, the Christmas greetings 
will gradually come to be recognized also by the people 
outside of the church. The general public is quite 
friendly towards Christianity. Some may be indifferent; 
some may have antipathy ; but some feel sure of the need 
of a new religion. The Minister of State for Education 
invited recently Christian pastors and other representa- 
tive men to a special social gathering in his official resi- 
dence. The attitude of the government towards Chris- 
tianity is getting friendly and sympathetic. In the city 
where I live, a new Congregational Church was recently 
dedicated to divine service when the mayor took part in 
the exercises and offered words of hearty congratula- 
tions, though he himself is not a Christian. Japan is 
not yet a Christian nation. Its social manners and cus- 
toms may be still oriental in character, but they are fast 
being reformed and changed as becomes the culture and 
intellect of a civilized nation. 



CHAPTER VII 

The Educational System and Religious Movements 

I present, at the outset, the Imperial Rescript on 
Education, and a clause relating to religion, from the 
Constitution of Japan. The Rescript is the great ethical 
foundation on which education in Japan is built, and the 
clause on religion is a fundamental law given to guide 
and protect the people in their religious beliefs. The 
Rescript is as follows : — 

"Know ye, Our subjects: Our Imperial Ancestors 
have founded Our Empire on a basis broad and everlast- 
ing and have deeply and firmly implanted virtue; Our 
subjects, ever united in loyalty and filial piety, have from 
generation to generation illustrated the beauty thereof. 
This is the glory of the fundamental character of Our 
Empire, and herein also lies the source of Our Educa- 
tion. Ye,. Our subjects, be filial to your parents, affec- 
tionate to your brothers and sisters; as husbands and 
wives be harmonious, as friends true; bear yourselves 
in modesty and moderation; extend your benevolence 
to all; pursue learning and cultivate arts, and thereby 
develop intellectual faculties and perfect moral powers; 
furthermore advance public good and promote common 
interests; always respect the Constitution and observe 
the laws; should emergency arise offer yourselves cour- 
ageously to the State; and thus guard and maintain the 
prosperity of Our Imperial Throne coeval with heaven 
and earth. So shall ye not only be Our good and faith- 
ful subjects, but render illustrious the best traditions of 
your forefathers. The Way here set forth is indeed the 
teaching bequeathed by Our Imperial Ancestors, to be 
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observed alike by their Descendants and subjects, infal- 
lible for all ages and true in all places. It is Our wish 
to lay it to heart in all reverence in common with you, 
Our subjects, that we may all attain to the same virtue." 
This is Japan's great educational code. 

When the Constitution was promulgated, an Im- 
perial Rescript accompanied it, part of which I give, 
before presenting the clause on religion, as I consider 
it as also having great educational value. It is as follows : 

"Having, by virtue of the glories of Our Ancestors, 
ascended the throne of a lineal succession for ages eter- 
nal, desiring to promote the welfare of, and to give de- 
velopment to the moral and intellectual facilities of Our 
beloved subjects, the very same that have been favored 
with the benevolent care and affectionate vigilance of 
Our Ancestors; and hoping to maintain the prosperity 
of the State, in concert with Our people and with their 
support. We hereby promulgate, in pursuance of Our 
Imperial Rescript of the 14th day of the 10th month of 
the 14th year of Meiji, a fundamental law of State, to ex- 
hibit the principles, by which We are to be guided in 
Our conduct, and to point out to what Our descendants 
and Our subjects and their descendants are forever to 
conform. The rights of sovereignty of the State, We 
have inherited from Our Ancestors, and We shall be- 
queath them to Our descendants. Neither We nor they 
shall in future fail to wield them in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution hereby granted. We now 
declare to respect and protect the security of the rights 
and of the property of Our people, and to secure to them 
the complete enjoyment of the same, within the extent 
of the provisions of the present Constitution and of the 
Law." 
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And, Article XXVIII of the Constitution reads as 
follows : 

"Japanese subjects shall, within the limits, not preju- 
dicial to peace and order, and not antagonistic to their 
duties as subjects, enjoy freedom of religious belief." 

These are our educational and religious Magna Char- 
ta, and are to be respected and maintained for the intel- 
lectual and spiritual welfare of our people. Having 
presented these as preambles, I speak first of our Educa- 
tional System and then of the Religious Movements. 

I present, first, a brief survey of the condition of 
education before the Restoration. 

During the time of feudal supremacy, education was 
special and partial. By this I mean, that there was no 
general and popular system of education, and, that what 
education there was, related only to the male population 
of a privileged class. An adage in the Chinese Classics, 
"let the people be dependent ; let them not be knowing," 
was followed in governing the people during the time 
of feudalism. The governing class considered it a good 
policy to keep the governed uneducated and ignorant. 
Therefore, no schools were built for the education of the 
sons of merchants and farmers. Education was provided 
only in the most advanced feudal clans, where the sons 
were given, in private, lessons in rudimental knowledge, 
in writing and in arithmetic. It was for the education 
of the samurai class only, that the feudal lords strove to 
excel each other in the establishment of flourishing 
schools in their own domains. The education of a sa- 
murai consisted of a knowledge of literature and the 
military art. In order to get the most excellent scholars 
in literature, or those skilled in the military art as teach- 
ers, the feudal lords used the best of their means and 
inducements at their command. 
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But, this education paid more attention to the mili- 
tary art than to literature. The course in the military 
art was, Fencing, Spearing, Gunning, Horse-Riding, 
Judo, Archery, Throwing Hand Swords, Sickle and 
Chain Handling, Swimming, and Halberding for Women. 
Each lesson was taught by a special normal teacher, 
sometimes an hereditary officer and other times a 
new man invited to the office, who was given high rank 
and a good reward for his excellence in the art. Litera- 
ture consisted of the Chinese Classics, History, Composi- 
tion and Poetry, Military Tactics, Penmanship and 
Mathematics. 

There was no general system of education, and there 
being no connection between literature and the military 
art, the lessons were entirely elective. In the military 
art, fencing and spearing were the most popular and 
common, and next came horse-riding. Horses were 
required to be kept for samurai above a certain rank. 
The samurai were given Spartan-like training in all 
these military arts. In literature, the Chinese Classics, 
though hard as studies, were required to be mastered. 
They consisted mostly of the writings of Confucius and 
Mencius. Students were required to remember the pro- 
nounciation and the meaning of each ideograph without 
any system of spelling or any method of connecting the 
idea of one ideograph with that of another. It was 
•quite a task for the faculty of memory. Much time 
was spent in the training of ideograph writing, that is, 
in penmanship. Very few Japanese have acquired skill 
in this art, while most Chinese seem to be gifted with a 
natural talent for ideograph writing. 

The youth of the samurai class were all expected to 
take some course in literature and the military art. 
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Those who were proficient in either branch of this train- 
ing were given prizes by the feudal lords at the time of 
the public examination. Sometimes, competitive prizes 
were given to those who excelled in the military art. 
Whether in the department of literature or in that of 
the military art, an ethical code prevailed throughout 
the course of education, namely loyalty and filial piety. 
This was the spirit of Bushido, inculcated in every young 
samurai both through the brain and through the nerves. 
This was the real background of the education of that 
day. It was taught not in theory but in practice. Na- 
tional history became, therefore, a popular study among 
the youths of the feudal age. The history by the popular 
writer, Sanyo, gave more impulse and animation to the 
uprising of the various loyal parties at the time of the 
Restoration than hundreds of the other contemporary 
writings and speeches. 

When the Restoration was consummated, the new 
government was confronted by the serious need of gen- 
eral education. "Seek ye knowledge throughout the 
world," was a part of the imperial address, when the late 
Emperor ascended the throne in 1868, and he granted 
the famous five articles or Charter Oath. The famous 
Embassy under Iwakura was sent to the various treaty 
powers in 1871. A commission of this Embassy, made 
a special study of the educational systems of Europe 
and America. Dr. Murray and Prof. Scott were soon 
invited from America, the former as an adviser in the 
new Department of Education, and the latter as an 
organizer and teacher of a normal school in Tokyo. 
Meanwhile the provinces opened schools under the old 
educational regime, but with the additional study of 
foreign languages. But, it became very apparent that 
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radical changes must be made in the educational system 
of the country. The people lost confidence in the old 
regime and sought new studies in the foreign languages. 
English was taught to the students of history and politi- 
cal science; French to law students, and German to 
medical students. These foreign language schools were 
the only ones which the young students crowded in their 
quest for new knowledge. 

Education was indeed in a chaotic condition during 
those first few years of the Meiji Era ! It was the transi- 
tional stage from the old to the new system. Webster's 
Spelling Book, Quackenbos' Grammar, Wilson's National 
Reader, Mitchell's Geography, Parley's Universial His- 
tory and others were the text books then in use in the 
English school. Government Colleges soon began to 
be established by various departments. The Depart- 
ment of Education established a College of law, literature, 
science, and medicine, and many language schools. The 
Department of Justice established a law College ; the De- 
partment of Public Works, an engineering College; the 
Department of Agriculture, an Agricultural and For- 
estry College, and the Department of Colonization a 
Colonial Agricultural College. Besides, a naval school 
was established by the Naval Department, and a military 
school by the Department of War. The young students 
who entered these Colleges, or schools, were, mostly, 
those who had received education under the old regime, 
and who had begun to study some foreign language soon 
after the Restoration but not having received any educa- 
tion in the new grade schools or high schools. The first 
class of students of the Tokyo College— the present Im- 
perial University of Tokyo were sent to America and 
Europe, to finish their education, in 1875. In America 
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they entered Columbia, Yale, Harvard and Boston Uni- 
versities, and returned to Japan in 1880 after a study of 
five years. These young men became the leaders of the 
new Japan, among whom I mention only one name, 
namely Marquis Komura the much lamented diplomatist 
of Japan. So, likewise, the early graduates of other insti- 
tutions, or those who were connected with them in some 
way, whether civil or military or naval, occupy, now, 
prominent positions in public life. The destiny of Japan 
seems to be directed by their hands. A majority of the 
members of the present cabinet belonged to this group 
of young men who were students during this early period 
of our education. 

Compulsory general education as a national educa- 
tional policy was adopted by the government in the early 
years of the Meiji. This must be considered as a co-ordi- 
nate policy with compulsory military service, also adopted 
in early Meiji. The foundation of the new imperial gov- 
ernment was thus laid broad and deep. It depended for 
its support upon the general intelligence of the mass of 
the people, and upon the general sacrifice required of the 
so-called "blood tax" at a time of national emergency. 
When the general Education Law was issued in 1872, 
the government promulgated an instruction which stated 
that all people, high or low, and of both sexes, should 
receive education, so that there should not be found one 
family in the whole empire, nor one member of a family, 
ignorant and illiterate. The instruction states, also, that 
higher education should be left to the more gifted, but 
that parents are responsible for the elementary education 
of their children — boys as well as girls. This was the 
beginning of an enlightened national educational policy 
which, with the system of universal military service, 
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made the nation strong and progressive. The successful 
issue of the two great wars, of Japan, with China and 
Russia, are accounted for not only because of the dis- 
cipline and skill of the military and naval forces, but 
also fundamentally because of the universal system of 
Education. The government and people recognized the 
significance of this fact inasmuch as $5,000,000 of the 
Chinese indemnity fund went to the Permanent Educa- 
tional Fund, the proceeds of which were to be used for 
the encouragement and progress of popular education in 
the various urban and rural districts of the country. The 
material and outward forms are not the things which 
make a really great nation, but the spirit of a people, 
their inner life, their moral character, these must form 
the fundamental basis upon which the structure of any 
lasting civilization is to be built. These are the real 
strength of a nation. 

In the year 1 881 an Imperial Instruction was given to 
the Army corps, the substance of which I give here, as 
it is the military and naval disciplinary code, and must 
go hand in hand with the General Educational Code, 
which was given above. The Instruction is as follows: 

"(1) The soldier and the sailor should consider 
loyalty their essential duty. 

"(2) The soldier and the sailor should be strict in 
observing propriety. 

" (3) The soldier and the sailor should esteem valor. 

"(4) The soldier and the sailor should highly value 
faithfulness and righteousness. 

"(5) The soldier and the sailor should- make sim- 
plicity their aim. 
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"These five articles should not be disregarded even 
for a moment by soldiers and sailors. Now, in putting 
them into practice, the all important thing is sincerity. 
These five articles are the soul of Our soldiers and sail- 
ors, and sincerity is the soul of them all. If the heart be 
not sincere, words and deeds, however good, are all mere 
outward show and avail nothing. If only the heart be 
sincere, anything can be accomplished. Moreover these 
five articles are the 'Grand Way' of Heaven and Earth, 
and the universal law of humanity, easy to observe and 
to practice. If you, Soldiers and Sailors, in obedience 
to Our instruction, will observe and practice these princi- 
ples and fulfill your duty of grateful service to the coun- 
try, it will be a source of joy, not to Ourself alone, but 
to all the people of Japan." This is only a part of the 
Imperial Instruction, but from its tenor, it can be easily 
conceived that it is an important moral disciplinary code. 

To proceed with the educational system, it may be 
well to consider common and higher education. Accord- 
ing to the latest statistics, we have 25,910 elementary 
schools, 152,911 teachers and 6,861,718 pupils. "The 
aim of the elementary schools is to instil into youthful 
minds the elements of moral and national education, and 
the knowledge and ability essential for the conduct of 
life, care being taken at the same time to develop the 
physique of the children." The elementary schools are 
divided into two kinds, ordinary and higher. The 
courses in the ordinary elementary schools extend over 
six years, while those in the higher elementary schools 
continue for two years. Obligatory education relates 
only to ordinary elementary schools. The percentage 
of children of school age receiving education in the ele- 
mentary schools reaches 98.2%. The teachers of elemen- 
tary schools receive their education in normal schools. 
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We have 80 normal schools and 22,344 pupils — among 
whom 6,330 are female pupils. These schools send out 
yearly 6,000 graduates, who are fitted to become teachers 
of elementary schools. The course of study extends over 
5 years, 4 years in the regular course, and one year in a 
preparatory course. The applicants for admission must 
be graduates of higher elementary schools, or possess 
attainments equal to the elementary school course. 

For the training of teachers of normal schools, 
middle schools, and high schools for girls, we have two 
higher normal schools for boys and two higher normal 
schools for girls. In the former, we have about 1,100 
students, and in the latter, about 400 students. The 
curriculum of these schools is divided into preparatory 
and regular courses, extending over 4 years of study. 
The regular course in the boys' school is divided into 
five departments, viz : the Japanese language and Chinese 
literature, history and geography, the English language, 
mathematics, physics and chemistry, and natural history. 
The regular course in the girls' school is divided into 
three departments, viz. : literature, science, and art. Spe- 
cial courses in household management, the Japanese 
language, gymnastics, and nursery, are added to the 
regular course in the girls' school. Applicants for ad- 
mission must be graduates of normal schools, middle 
schools, high schools for girls or those who prove them- 
selves possessing equal attainments. These four schools 
send out about 450 graduates, every year, who become 
teachers of the various normal and secondary schools. 

Elementary education in Japan has a unique, normal 
and disciplinary character, and pupils are well taught in 
the elementary knowledge of reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, etc., together with morals and gymnastics. Our 
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educators have been quite successful in simplifying the 
method of teaching the national language, which is 
largely dominated by the naturalized Chinese elements. 
The teaching of Chinese characters is indeed a serious 
drawback to the common educational system of Japan, 
but their memorizing is limited to the least possible 
number, care being taken not to overtax the memory of 
juvenile minds. If we could entirely dispense with 
Chinese characters in elementary education, it would 
become much simpler and more rational, but the time 
seems to be very remote when we shall attain the ideal 
of "Romanizing" our system of education. 

Secondary education for boys is given in middle 
schools. We have, at present, 311 middle schools, 5,902 
instructors, and 122,245 pupils. The schools send out 
graduates every year to the number of over 17,400. 
The course of study extends over five years. The appli- 
cants for admission must be graduates of ordinary 
elementary schools and be not less than twelve years of 
age. The number of applicants for admission exceeds 
over 60,000 every year, of whom about one-half are ad- 
mitted. Secondary education for girls is given in high 
schools. We have, at present, 193 high schools, 2,913 
instructors, and 56,162 pupils. These schools send out 
yearly about 2,900 graduates. The course of study ex- 
tends over four years and candidates for admission must 
be graduates of ordinary elementary schools and be not 
less than twelve years of age, the same age as for boys 
in middle schools. The number of applicants for ad- 
mission exceeds 30,000 each year, of whom about 15,000 
can be admitted. 

In the secondary or special grade of education, we 
have technical schools of various sorts. They are agri- 
cultural, commercial, industrial, nautical, fishery and 
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other technical schools. Of these we have 6,594 schools, 
6,427 instructors and 327,956 pupils, of whom 262,577 
belong to the supplementary technical schools. They 
send out yearly about 90,000 graduates. The total 
number of applicants for admission is about 41,000 of 
whom 30,000 can be admitted. The age of those ad- 
mitted into technical schools of secondary grade averages 
about sixteen years. 

From the statistics already given, it will be seen 
that the secondary schools are altogether insufficient, to 
admit all the applicants, both male and female. The 
middle schools and high schools for girls can admit 
only 50% of the applicants and the technical schools, 
70%. The graduates of technical schools go, mostly, 
into special business, only a very few aspiring to enter 
into the schools of higher grade. Those who desire to 
enter middle schools aspire also to enter the schools of 
higher grade after their graduation; but, one-half of the 
number of applicants is cut off by competitive exami- 
nation. Of those who failed in the entrance examina- 
tion a number entered technical schools while the majority 
of them wait for another chance, next year, and thus 
their education is considerably delayed. Secondary edu- 
cation is very important in giving basic instruction to the 
youth who expect to receive higher education, or in 
giving a final, liberal education to those who want to 
enter business directly after their graduation. We have 
yet ample room and much need in providing schools of 
middle grade, whether common or technical, for the 
accommodation of both male and female students. 

The higher educational institutions consist of High 
Schools, Special Schools, Technical Schools and Imperial 
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Universities. The eight high schools provide prepara- 
tory courses, for the Imperial Universities, which are 
divided into three departments : the first, for the College 
of Law and College of Literature; the second, for the 
College of Engineering, the College of Science and the 
College of Agriculture; the third, for the College of 
Medicine. The candidates for admission must be gradu- 
ates of middle schools and the course of study extends 
over three years. In the eight high schools, we have 
351 instructors and 6,341 students. The number of 
applicants for admission is over 9,000 while that of 
successful candidates is over 2,000 — the exact percentage 
being 23%. These eight high schools are under the 
direct control of the government and are the only gates 
of entrance to the Imperial University. Competition is 
very sharp and applicants strain every nerve to attain a 
successful examination. Seventy-seven applicants in 
one hundred fail at the threshold of the University. 
This is a serious problem for higher education in Japan. 
The high schools may be increased in numbers but the 
universities can not admit all the graduates. The eight 
high schools now send out yearly about 15,000 graduates, 
but this is the limit the four universities can now admit. 
Even now, some graduates have to wait one year to en- 
ter the College of their choice, or to pass another competi- 
tive examination when the graduates are more than the 
Colleges can admit. As a result of competitive examina- 
tion, it has become very apparent that the students in 
higher education become somewhat advanced in age; 
consequently, it has been lately proposed by our educa- 
tors that the high schools should have a two years' 
course of study instead of three years. This is a pend- 
ing question, and awaits the good judgment of the pre- 
sent Minister of State for Education. 
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Besides high schools, the graduates of middle schools 
can enter either a special school or a technical school. 
There are six special Schools of Medicine, one School 
of Foreign Languages, one Fine Arts School and one 
Academy of Music. They are all under the direct con- 
trol of the government. Besides the government special 
schools, there are about 53 public and private schools. 
Some of the private special schools are worthy to be 
called Colleges or Universities in the proper sense of the 
words. They call themselves promiscuously universities 
but the government does not give them recognition as 
equal in standard with the Imperial University. The 
most prominent institutions among them are the Waseda 
and Keio Universities, the former under the patron- 
age of Count Okuma and the latter founded by Mr. Fu- 
kuzawa, one of the most advanced educators in modern 
Japan. 

In the government special schools, we find also in- 
adequacy of provision. According to the latest statistics 
the nine government special schools have 4,342 pupils 
and 953 graduates. The applicants reached the figure 
5,957, while those admitted were only 1,663, or 28%. 
The public and private special schools have 21,902 pupils, 
and 3,819 graduates, according to the latest statistics. 
Their pupils are distributed among the following kinds 
of schools, viz: medicine and pharmacy (9), politics, law 
and political economy (8), law and literature (3), litera- 
ture (10), literature and religion (1), religion (21), fine 
arts (1), the total being 53 schools. These public and 
special schools fill up the deficiency of the higher educa- 
tion not provided by the government. If they were 
encouraged and were given due recognition for their 
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various capacities, they would come up to a higher stand- 
ard of efficiency. The Waseda University has now a 
College of Literature and a College of Science, the latter 
being a new departure in private undertakings. 

Before entering into the subject of the Imperial 
University, I must give a brief survey of the subject of 
Technical Schools. There are now 16 government 
technical schools in Japan, as follows: 2 agricultural 
and forestry, 1 sericulture and filature, 5 commercial, 7 
technical and 1 mining. They are very important in- 
stitutions in technical education, and are very prosperous 
and successful. The two higher agricultural schools 
have 382 pupils, the four higher commercial schools, 
2,662 pupils, and the seven higher technical schools, 
2,755 pupils. The applicants for these higher technical 
schools are also very numerous. According to the latest 
statistics, they had 6,783 applicants for admission while 
they could only admit 1,887 successful candidates the per- 
centage being about 28%. Here again we have a defi- 
ciency in school provision. The large number of appli- 
cants can not be due to the shifting of applicants from 
one school to another as the entrance examinations are 
conducted almost at the same time, nor can the small 
percentage be due to a deficiency in scholarship, for even 
successful candidates are cut off by more successful can- 
didates. All these facts show that the educational pro- 
visions are altogether behind the demands of the times. 

At the top of higher education, we have now four 
Imperial Universities. They are under the direct control 
of the Minister of State for Education. The oldest one 
is the Tokyo Imperial University. It consists of a Uni- 
versity Hall and of Colleges. There are 6 Colleges, 
viz : the College of Law, College of Medicine, College of 
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Engineering, College of Literature, College of Science 
and College of Agriculture. Next in order comes the 
Kyoto Imperial University, which has about the same 
organization as the Tokyo University. The Tohoku 
and Kyushu Universities are comparatively new institu- 
tions. At present they have only two Colleges each; 
the former a College of Agriculture and a College of 
Science; the latter a College of Medicine and a College 
of Engineering. Other Colleges are now being organ- 
ized. The four Imperial Universities have about 8,000 
students and send out yearly about 1,500 graduates. 
Among the four universities, the Tokyo University is 
the oldest and the best equipped. There is much room 
in our Educational System for improvement; especially, 
in higher education, with regard to the courses of study 
and the connection of higher schools with the Univer- 
sities. The Education Investigation Commission has 
many important questions to solve. But, the educational 
system of Japan, from the elementary schools at the 
bottom to the universities at the top is, on the whole, a 
great achievement of modern educators, and is a credit 
to the Department of Education in its various phases of 
administration. The one special feature of our educa- 
tional system is its total separation from religious con- 
nections. Education stands independent of religion. 

In speaking of the Religious Movements, I will 
confine myself to the modern movements of Christianity, 
and divide the subject into four periods, viz: (1) the Op- 
position Period, (2) the Conciliatory Period, (3) The 
Reactionary Period, (4) the Self-Conviction Period. 
These periods can not be divided by exact chronological 
dates, but roughly speaking the first period covers a 
period of twenty years, from 1868- 1888; the second 
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period covers the years of agitation for treaty revision, 
from 1888-1895; the third period covers the war period 
1895-1905 ; and, the fourth period, from the end of the 
Japan-Russian war to the present time. 

( 1 ) The Period of Opposition. At the time of the 
Restoration, no definite policy with regard to Christianity 
had been determined upon by the new government. The 
most advanced statesmen thought Christianity could be 
easily prohibited, according to the traditional policy of 
the Tokugawa government. They however felt that 
Shintoism would have to be revived in order to arouse 
the spirit of homage and respect for the ancestral gods 
of the Imperial Dynasty. The Department of Ancestor 
Worship was consequently created at the time of the 
Restoration, and was placed above all the other adminis- 
trative departments under the Minister President, to which 
a Prince of royal blood was appointed. This department 
was, however, short lived. But the placards in public 
thoroughfares prohibiting the evil religion, that is, Chris- 
tianity, were kept up for a long time after the Restoration. 
But they were taken down through the good advice of 
some foreign representatives, and, also, through the time- 
ly presentation of an opinion on the subject from Am- 
bassador Iwakura who was then on a tour of inspection 
in Europe and America. Nevertheless some Japanese 
converts who were preaching the gospel in public were 
imprisoned by the local authorities, on the pretext that 
they preached religion while they held no office in that 
capacity, and because the preachers of Shintoism were 
then the only holders of such an office on the civil list. 
But, after the return of the Ambassadors from abroad, 
Christianity was tacitly allowed to be promulgated. The 
opposition from the governmental side thus ceased to 
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exist simply as a matter of expediency, but opposition 
from various sources was still kept very active. Mr. 
Fukuzawa, the most progressive educator of that time 
opposed Christianity with trenchant sarcasm. He ad- 
vocated the principle of Utilitarianism expounded by 
Bentham and Mill. Mr. Yasui, an able Chinese scholar, 
published a work on Christianity, and tried to convince 
the people that Christianity opposed loyal duty and 
filial piety which were considered the backbone principles 
of Confucianism. Another phase of opposition came 
from an unexpected source, namely, the new doctrine of 
evolution which was being taught under the leadership 
of a foreign scientist, then a professor of biology in the 
Imperial University of Tokyo. However, Christianity 
survived and progressed in spite of all these attacks from 
Utilitarianism, Confucianism, and Evolutionism. The 
undercurrents of Christianity at the time of the Restora- 
tion were not yet very strong. 

But, the pioneer missionaries were hard at work. 
Some were mastering the difficult Japanese language and 
others were engaged in the translation of the Bible. 
Some were teaching English in government as well as 
mission schools where they came in contact with young 
men who sought new knowledge and new religious ideas, 
while others were practicing medicine and healing the 
sick and afflicted people. Some became itinerant preach- 
ers and endured hardships in the country, while devout 
laymen in educational service volunteered and preached 
the Gospel — the success that followed was amazing. 
Native churches were fast being built. 

I was myself a member of one of the newly organ- 
ized Churches where a band of young men expressed 
their desire to become Christians. Their names are now 
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among the most prominent of the leaders of Christianity 
in Japan. The general public, however, was not very 
friendly towards Christianity and Christians were still 
disfavored by the non-Christian elements of the people. 

(2) The Second or Conciliatory Period. During 
this Period national affairs underwent great changes. 
The government and people fully recognized the neces- 
sity of revising the treaties then in force with the foreign 
powers, and they were aware of the many difficulties 
that would be accompanied by this piece of diplomacy. 
In social and political circles, this was the period of 
Europeanization. The Constitution was granted and the 
first Diet was soon to be opened. A strong attempt at 
treaty revision failed, and was accompanied by the dis- 
solution of the Cabinet. This led to a strong national 
feeling that everything must be sacrificed to recover the 
national right- of taxation and the removal of the unjust 
and offensive extraterritorial privileges. This led to a 
change in the national attitude. The government be- 
came conciliatory towards Christianity. Christian pas- 
tors were courted and respected. The mission schools 
were crowded by applicants for admission and the stu- 
dents became eager to study the English language. The 
nation, however, was soon awakened from its false 
dream. Europeanization had gone too far. The people 
became convinced that the Europeanization of the ex- 
ternal forms of civilization availed nothing in attaining 
political rights and treaty revision. Hence, fancy balls 
were stopped and dancing became unpopular. A de- 
cided reaction had set in, and the heat toward Christian- 
ity cooled down. 

(3) The Third or Reactionary Period. Not only 
did the heat cool down, toward • Christianity, but this 
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feeling was turned in other directions as well. Antipa- 
thy and reaction set in, and the conservative elements 
of the people were again in control. Christianity versus 
Nationalism became the issue. The conservative ele- 
ments accused Christians of lacking the spirit of patriot- 
ism, and that they were too cosmopolitan in their ideas. 
The hostile element went so far as to say that the Chris- 
tians were disloyal subjects. Nevertheless, later, the 
facts proved the contrary to be true. During the two 
great wars, the Christians behaved well and proved them- 
selves as loyal and patriotic as people of other religious 
beliefs. Then, unfortunately, among Christian leaders, 
there arose differences in theological belief. Some kept 
bravely to the orthodox doctrines while others boldly 
declared rationalistic beliefs. We lost in this period 
several prominent leaders from Christian Circles who 
were once under the direct influence of the great apostle 
Niishima — the founder of the Doshisha University at 
Kyoto. 

(4) The Fourth or Self-Conviction Period. As a 
result of the two great wars, Japan became a world 
power. It has now a splendid navy and a well disci- 
plined army. It has well equipped universities and 
technical schools. Its elementary education is univer- 
sal and obligatory. Its postal and telegraphic service 
can not be excelled. Its railway service is being facili- 
tated and improved. Its merchant marine flies the flags 
of the Rising Sun around the world. Its agricultural, 
commercial, and industrial enterprises were never so 
active as at the present time and its new possessions are 
well administered. Everything external indicates that 
the nation is energetic and progressive. And yet, the 
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whole nation has come to the consciousness that some- 
thing is lacking in the inner life of the people. There 
is a voice speaking from within. There is a feeling 
that while one-half of life is well cared for the other 
half is neglected. There is a deep consciousness among 
us that the neglected soul can not be satisfied with the 
doctrines of Nirvana, nor with the worship of the ances- 
toral gods, nor with the humanitarian principles of Con- 
fucianism, nor with the modern philosophy of atheism 
nor with the new theory of evolution. Inspirations 
must come from on high. Something must be revealed 
to the soul. Inspiration, and revelation are the things 
just now wanted and sought after. Without these an 
enlightened or brilliant civilization can not give lasting 
and permanent satisfaction to the national and individual, 
life of a people. We now feel that the lack of a profound 
moral and spiritual basic principle lies deep in this reli- 
gious self-conviction. Something must be done with 
the religious life of our people. This is the attitude 
taken by the government. On this account representa- 
tives of Buddism, Shintoism and Christianity have been 
called together twice, once by the Minister of Home 
Affairs, and, once by the Minister of State for Educa- 
tion. Japan is awakening to a new religious conscious- 
ness and need. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Some Characteristics of Japanese Agriculture 

Delivered at the Conference of the Illinois 
Commercial Federation. 

I was told by your President that you might likely 
be interested in hearing from me something concerning 
Japanese Agriculture. Japan, as is now well known, 
introduced the modern sciences and the method of 
their application to the various industries chiefly from 
America and Europe within the past forty years. In 
this respect Japan is a new nation, and has yet many 
things to learn from the Western nations. From this 
country Japan has introduced agricultural machinery and 
implements, new varieties of grains and fruits, improved 
breeds of cattle and horses, and we are still continuing 
to import them. Sulky plows and disc harrows, flint 
corn and Baldwin apples, Ayrshire cattle and thorough- 
bred horses are common in my parts of the country — 
even the "scale" has been imported and is doing its deadly 
work among our trees, as in America. Such names 
as the Deering and Buckeye companies, and the Hender- 
son and other seed catalogues are of much use among the 
specialists in that line of business. As agriculture is a 
joint product of the power of man, climatic influences, 
and the physical conditions of the soil, the agriculture of 
one country has its own unique and peculiar character- 
istics, which may be of some interest to those who are 
not well informed of them. I desire, therefore, to present 
some characteristics of agriculture peculiar to Japan. I 
speak first of Intensive Culture. 
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Intensive Agriculture 

Intensive Culture is the most prominent characteris- 
tic in the agriculture of Japan. Japan has to sustain a 
very large population and consequently must produce the 
largest possible yield from a limited area. The area of 
Japan proper, 142,000 square miles, is less than one- 
twentieth of the area of the United States, 3,000,000 
square miles, while her population of 52,000,000 exceeds 
one-half the population of the United States. The 
population per square mile in Japan is ten times larger 
than that of the United States, that is to say 360 per 
square mile in Japan as against 33 per square mile in 
America. The territorial extent of Japan remained prac- 
tically the same till she acquired the island of Formosa 
and a part of Saghalien, while her population kept on in- 
creasing, except at a time of famine or epidemic, which 
temporarily checked its increase. Having no outlet for 
her natural increase of population, and having no new 
land to bring under cultivation, Japan has had to resort 
to the intensive culture of her soil in order to support 
her large and growing population. 

Industrial Growth of Japan 

The modern progress of civilization has been rapidly 
transforming Japan into an industrial nation. Cotton 
mills have been established in the different prefectures, 
and they are now exporting yarns into China and other 
Asiatic countries. Iron foundries have also been re- 
cently established. Shipbuilding has been successfully 
carried on for a great many years. Factories of various 
kinds, of a chemical and industrial nature, have also 
been in operation. Slowly the home industries are 
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giving way to factory industries. Some are quite san- 
guine of the hope that Japan may, like Great Britain, 
become a great "industrial nation. Such questions as 
agriculture vs. industry, and free trade vs. protection 
often come up for discussion in the public press and in 
debate. These are old questions, but quite new ones just 
now with us. In the United States a new tariff law went 
into operation since the new administration came into 
power, and with us the tariff rate was raised only two 
years ago with the view of giving a moderate protection 
to agriculture. 

As Japan cannot be purely an agricultural country 
if she would be a strong, wealthy nation it is quite essen- 
tial that she should encourage various kinds of indust- 
ries especially with the view of making economic use 
of her surplus labor in industrial production. Japan 
cannot afford to turn her cultivated land into wood lands 
as England has done with some of her's. England has 
vast colonial dominions beyond the seas, where grain and 
cattle are raised for import. English capital is invested 
in the exploitation of these fertile new lands in the colo- 
nies and the reward of this investment is in many articles 
of import. Therefore the rich English country gentle- 
man can take his ease. He can keep wild game in the 
new wood lands for the purpose of hunting and pleasure. 
But, as Japanese farmers must derive their existence 
from narrow patches of farm land and rice paddies, it is 
hopeless for us ever to reach the civilized state of hunt- 
ing as in England! 

Use of Man Power Prevails 

The intensive culture of land prevails throughout 
the rural sections of the country. Cultivation is chiefly 
done by man's power. The farmer uses implements of 
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rude and simple construction. He is sometimes helped 
by a horse or an ox but seldom by a team of animals, 
except in the places where American implements are 
introduced. Intensive culture and intensity of labor are 
the outstanding characteristic features of farming in 
Japan. Sowing, cultivating, and all other kinds of farm 
work are attended to by the painstaking farmers' own 
hands. Fertilizers of various kinds are used. They 
may be in excess in quantity but not likely deficient in 
quality. 

Rice fields are parcelled out into small sections not 
bounded by hedges or fences, but by narrow strips of 
land used for foot paths. The absence of fences makes 
one think the fields to be in one body and possibly owned 
by a single proprietor. In the southern parts of Japan 
two crops of rice, or one crop of rice and one of barley, 
are grown each year. In the northern provinces the one 
crop system prevails. Irrigation is necessary with us in 
proper rice culture. Our rice paddies, during the growth 
of rice, are flooded with water. The difficulty of irrigat- 
ing land necessarily limits the extent of the area of rice 
fields, which fact again points out the need of the inten- 
sive culture of land. 

With such an intensive system of land culture, the 
Japanese farmers, about 30,000,000 out of 52,000,000, 
cultivate 15,000,000 acres, or ^2 acre per person or 2.^/2 
acres per family. Even in the northern part of Japan 
where land is more largely divided among the farmers, 
the average area per family is only 7J4 acres. The 
average yield of rice per acre is about 33 bushels, which 
can be increased through intensive cultivation to the 
amount of 40 bushels. In southern Japan where the 
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climate admits of two crops, it is not a rare thing to pro- 
duce 60 bushels of rice and 20 bushels of barley each 
year successively. 

Japan to Extend Cultivated Areas 

The Japanese farmers cultivate their lands inten- 
sively to the very heart of the soil; therefore, they ob- 
tain the largest possible yield, but as their land is limited 
in area they barely subsist and have no margin of profit. 
Some of your Western farmers scrape their lands exten- 
sively on the top of the soil and seem not to obtain a 
very large yield for a given area, but as they carry on 
farming on a large scale their aggregate income is great. 
The time has now come for Japanese farmers to enlarge 
the area of their holding, for the standard of living is 
being constantly raised and the income from 2}4 acres 
is not sufficient to support themselves decently. Has 
not the time come also for the American Western farmer 
to resort to the more intensive and rational system of 
culture in order to keep up the fertility of the soil? If 
intensive culture were adopted on the deserted farms in 
the East, the stony hills in some of the New England 
States, and on the unimproved lands of the South, could 
they not be put to valuable economic agrarian use in the 
production of large crops, by the application of this 
modern method of scientific agriculture? Fortunately 
for Japan, there are still some agricultural lands which 
can be used for productive purposes, though with many 
difficulties to overcome. The extent of this area is said 
to be about 11,000,000 acres. If this area be added to 
the already improved area of land now under cultivation 
the area per capita of farmers would be 8/10 of an acre, 
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and the area per family 4 acres — smaller by y^ than the 
smallest average size of Belgium, and by 1/40 than the 
average size of the farms in the United States. 

Women an Economic Factor 

The secret of the success of small farming in Japan, 
aside from the intensive system of culture, is its rural 
industry, and the economic utilization of human waste. 
The foremost rural industry in Japan is the silk indus- 
try. It is as important as rice culture. It supplies about 
28% of the total consumption of the world, and about 
60% of the consumption in the United States. The 
total annual production of silk is estimated to be about 
$100,000,000. Another rural industry is the growing of 
tea for export. The green tea exported to the United 
States in 191 1 amounted to about $15,000,000. The tea 
and silk industries are carried on mostly by women. 
Women in Japan are very great economic factors. For- 
tunately, the busiest time in the silk industry, in most 
places, is the time when the farmers have some leisure 
and are able to assist the women. The picking of tea 
is also done by women. These two rural industries are 
peculiar to Japanese farming, but very profitable. They 
help and supplement the rural economy of farmers. The 
silk industry is an important one in France and Italy, 
but has not succeeded well in the United States, due, 
perhaps, to the intelligence and high living of women 
in your rural districts. So it must be also with tea 
growing. You cannot expect American women to be- 
come the pickers of tea leaves. These two rural in- 
dustries are, therefore, almost a monopoly of the women 
and farmers of the Orient. 
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Another peculiarity in the economy of Japanese 
farming is the utilization of human waste. The annual 
consumption of all kinds of artificial fertilizers is esti- 
mated to be $84,000,000, with a tendency toward a rapid 
increase in their consumption. If it were not for the use 
of human waste, the use of artificial fertilizers would 
reach an enormous amount. The farmers in Japan do 
not dare to try to raise crops unless they first supply the 
soil with a suitable quantity of material for plant food. 
They do not aspire to enlarge their farm land area un- 
less they are sure they can cultivate it without deteriorat- 
ing its fertility. Deserted farm lands are seldom or 
never seen in the rural districts. This is the best part 
of the system of intensive culture. Nitrogen, the most 
essential plant food, is now derived from the atmosphere, 
and is made a component part of fertilizers. Why can 
it not be derived from human waste, and thus be made 
of economic use? This will become a serious problem 
for the 20th century, especially as touching the matter 
of agrarian economy. 

Agricultural Credit in Japan 

In the second place, I wish to speak of agricultural 
credit. Agriculture is now, like commerce, a business. 
It is a calling. It is an enterprise seeking profit. It is 
a profession and investment for capital and an employ- 
ment for labor. It is an old idea to think it something 
different from any other pursuit. In this 20th century 
it cannot be an independent occupation or the employ- 
ment of gentlemen of leisure. It is a most dependent 
occupation, depending upon other occupations, and at the 
same time being depended upon by other occupations. 
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In this sense it requires capital to carry on its work of 
exploitation and development. This is the same for small 
farmers as for large ones. As business men need credit 
to buy merchandise, so farmers need credit to buy cattle. 
As business men cannot think of investing in merchan- 
dise with only their limited capital but must also depend 
upon loans from banks covered by promissory notes dis- 
counted, so farmers may need the advance of loans 
either on negotiable bills or on mortgaged land, when 
their needs require an economic investment. For this 
purpose proper monetary organs are necessary for their 
interests, as commercial banks are necessary for business 
men. 

This was the attitude Japan took as to its financial 
and economic policy some twenty years ago. After 
making a thorough investigation of agricultural credit 
and the monetary institutions in Germany and elsewhere, 
Japan established a Central Agricultural Bank in Tokyo, 
and a Prefectural Agricultural Bank in each prefecture, 
and they have been in successful operation for the past 
fifteen years. 

Long and Short Credit 

There are two kinds of agricultural credit. They 
are long credit and short credit. The credit that is to be 
used for the purchase of farm land and for the develop- 
ment of farm land and other permanent improvements 
must be classed as long credit. The Central Bank of 
Japan can make a loan of long credit for a term of 50 
years or less. The short term credit is one that is to be 
used mostly for the purchase of fertilizers, farm imple- 
ments, or feed for cattle. Our banks usually give credit 
for a term of five years or less. Ordinary commercial 
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banks cannot make loans for long standing credit, but 
for a short term credit. In this respect the business of 
commercial banks resembles somewhat the agricultural 
banks. "Credit agricole," as the French call it, can be 
obtained from commercial banks, as it can be soon re- 
deemed by the circulating capital used in business. 
Therefore, the most prominent feature of agricultural 
banks is the long term credit; that is, credit given on 
investments in fixed capital, the annual earnings of which 
are able to pay off only a small fraction of the original 
loan. 

But how can agricultural banks continue their busi- 
ness of loaning when loans are redeemed in small install- 
ments? The Central Bank of Japan can issue deben- 
tures to the amount of ten times the capital. The de- 
bentures are usually in small sums, say $5.00 or $10.00, 
so that small savings can be well invested in these de- 
bentures. Of such debentures, a small number bear a 
premium of $500.00 or more when they are matured 
for redemption. The banks make loans only up to two- 
thirds of the estimated valuation, so that the risks are 
covered and the banks can obtain the necessary funds 
for loans irrespective of the conditions of the money' 
market. 

Perfecting Economic Organization 

Since the Japan-Russian war, Japan has felt the 
need of increasing its products of agriculture and indus- 
try in order to repay its foreign debts and to augment its 
material wealth. Waste lands are reclaimed and moun- 
tains are reforested. New industries of various kinds 
are started. Foreign commerce is encouraged. Our 
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merchant marine is engaged in large ocean navigation. 
But above all, we have come to see that a rational eco- 
nomic organization in agriculture and other industries is 
essential to success. For this purpose not only the 
Central Agricultural and Prefectural Banks are neces- 
sary, but also Credit Co-operative Associations are neces- 
sary in order to help small farmers who cannot make 
use of other monetary organs. So, a Co-operative As- 
sociation Law has been in operation, and there are 
Credit Associations supplementing agricultural banks. 
Japan cannot, of course, compete in agricultural re- 
sources with the gigantic wealth of the United States — 
the greatest agricultural country in the world. Japan 
cannot follow the example of the United States, whose 
agriculture is on a very large scale, but like Denmark, 
she will strive to present a solid front with co-operative 
methods, and through an intensive system of culture 
will seek to meet her difficult problems of agricultural 
economy. 



CHAPTER IX 

A Brief Outline of Land-Holding in Japan 

Delivered at the Seminary Meeting of Political Economy, 
Wisconsin University. 

It is now almost 30 years since I was a student in 
Professor Ely's seminar of Political Economy in Johns 
Hopkins University. It gives me great pleasure to be 
back again in America, and peculiar joy to be able to 
be once more in Dr. Ely's seminar. I do not wish to 
address you as one who can speak with special authority 
on the subject I am to present to you. I wish to speak 
to you, informally, as a fellow student. In Japan I 
conduct a seminar of Agrarian Economics in which I 
try to maintain the dignity of a teacher, but here in 
Professor Ely's seminar I feel myself to be a student 
again, as I was in the early eighties of the last century. 
I have been keeping up my interest in the study of 
agrarian questions, and hope to get some new informa- 
tion on the continent of Europe next month. 

It has always been my thought that the land laws 
of England are of such a complicated and cumbrous 
construction that they cannot be easily understood, ex- 
cept by technical experts on English Law. On the 
contrary, the history of land-holding in Japan is easily 
accessible to the students of Japanese agrarian history, 
that is, to those who are in touch with our old literature. 
England made land laws that are accessible only to 
lawyers, whereas Japan made land laws so that any one 
could be his own lawyer! 
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In speaking of land-holding in Japan I shall not go 
back further than the 6th century A. D. At this period 
of our history Japan introduced the Chinese characters^' 
and thus our public records were kept in Chinese. These 
records may be, no doubt, considered as authentic history 
6f our land-holdings, inasmuch as Japanese history dates 
back to 660 B. C. 

The history of land-holding in Japan may be di- 
vided into three periods: (1) the period of allotment; 
(2) the period of feudal tenure; (3) the period of 
private property. 

(1) The Period of Allotment or the Partitioning of 
Land. In the 6th century important agrarian reform in 
land-holding took place throughout the country, that 
is, so far as the central government could extend its 
Authority. The reform was, first, the nationalization of 
agrarian lands, and, second, the financing of land taxes. 
Private property in land having been already insti- 
tuted, the consolidation of landed property began, 
which was effected either through usurpation or illegal 
acquisition. Consequently, agrarian lands of every title 
were nationalized and only the usefruct was given to 
each male and female, according to age and sex. To 
each male above five years of age, ij4 acre, and to each 
female, % of a male's part were given for holding. The 
rental value or land tax was one-half bushel per tan or 
two bushels per acre. A fresh allotment of land was 
made once every six years. With the allotment of land 
a census was taken. This census became the basis of 
land allotment as well as the basis of corvee and military 
service. This nationalization of land resembles much 
the Licinian Rogation of the Roman Republic, which 
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required every land-holder of the public domain to re- 
turn to the State the surplus land above 500 jugera. The 
Roman agrarian laws, however, were not effective. 
Japan's land allotment laws were extended and consti- 
tuted the most essential part of the government adminis- 
tration. They were in force for six centuries, until de- 
stroyed by feudalism. 

(2) The Period of Feudal Tenure. Japanese feud- 
alism was the spontaneous outgrowth of our political 
evolution. It was due to the rise of a territorial nobility. 
So long as the central imperial power was strong its au- 
thority made the allotment of land among new claimants 
possible, and democracy of landed interests was the nat- 
ural consequence. When the imperial authority became 
weakened through internal strife, territorial governors 
took advantage of their position with regard to the trust 
reposed in them as to land-holding by appropriating the 
lands to their own uses. Then, the weaker governors 
and land-holders gradually gave way to the stronger ones, 
either through force or by their own "commendation for 
protection" to the stronger governors. This naturally 
caused many feudal grades to arise among the feudal 
clans, each grade being subjected to its immediate su- 
perior grade. There arose also the two distinct landed 
classes — samurai and farmers. The samurai held the 
land as a fief under his lord and the farmers cultivated 
the land by paying quasi-taxes to the former. The taxes 
were usually one-half or two fifths of the product. They 
were mostly in kind. When the crops failed the yield 
of selected sample fields determined the new rate of 
taxation. The feudal samurai often lost their fiefs, 
either because of default of male issue, or because of the 
displeasure, or because of conditions arising out of a 
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"lost cause" of their lords. The farmer was never 
evicted from his land. He was attached to the fief, but 
was never a serf. Personal servitude to the samurai was 
not obligatory. Provided he paid his tax or rent punc- 
tually, he was under no obligation to him. But he was 
oftentimes subjected to arbitrary taxation at a time of 
war, or when there was an extravagant feudal master. 
But, tyranny could not conquer the agricultural class, 
and the sensible feudal lord made it his high duty to 
give good protection to the farming community. 

(3) The Period of Private Property. Feudalism 
came to an end in the year 1872. The feudal lords and 
samurai were compelled to return their domains to the 
imperial government, but no allotment could be made as 
in ancient times. Consequently the title to lands was 
given to the farmer who was in possession. The no- 
bility and samurai lost their fiefs, while the farmer re- 
tained the land and became its proprietor. The govern- 
ment then instituted a new land survey by which the area 
of each holding was determined, and issued to each 
holder a land certificate in which the name of the holder, 
the area and value of the land were given. This cer- 
tificate was used as a legal document either in a case of 
mortgaging or of selling land. The value of the land 
was obtained by dividing the net yield of the land by the 
rate of interest. The net yield was to be understood as 
the residue of the whole of the product from which the 
cost of production and the amount of the taxes were to 
be subtracted. The former was fixed at 15% of the 
gross product, and the rate of interest was in most cases 
6%. The national land tax was then fixed at 3%, and 
the local tax at 1 fo of the value of the land. This value 
of the land became the legal value, and, in fact, the 
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ertragswerth. The land certificate was afterwards 
abolished, and in its place was adopted the land registra- 
tion system. Since the bargain and sale of land was in- 
stituted, the consolidation of landed property has been 
taking place and tenancy is again prevailing. The ten- 
ants usually pay 57% of the total yield of rice on 
paddy land, and 44% of the products of the farm land, 
either in cash or in kind. The tax on the land is paid 
by the owners, and amounts to from 30 to 33% of the 
rental value. Proprietors whose holdings amount to an 
average of about 7% acres (3 cho), constitute 52% of 
the total farming population. The average area of land 
cultivated by the farmers is largest in the island of 
Hokkaido, which is J 1 /* acres, and smallest in the island 
of Shikoku, where it is 3 acres. 

Japan has no special legislation as to land-holding 
such as the Agricultural Holding Act in England. In 
the civil code a long lease of farm land is defined as one 
extending over a period of from 20 to 50 years. Usually 
10 or 12 years prevails. But tenancy, with no agreement 
as to the term of years the lease is to run, may be seen 
everywhere in the older rural districts, where the land- 
lords and tenants have had good personal relations for a 
long time, even for a generation. But the modern indus- 
trial tendency of the nation is drawing the rural popula- 
tion towards the urban districts and cities, and the land- 
lords sometimes find their land returned by the tenants, 
and experience difficulty in finding new tenants. Rural 
reorganization is with us at the present time an important 
economic problem. How can the reorganization of the 
rural system be effected ? This is a great agrarian prob- 
lem in Japan. The weakness in Japanese agriculture 
is, in spite of all other advantages, its being too much 
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of a "petite culture;" that is, a dwarf or parcellen sys- 
tem of culture. Intensive culture gives, perhaps, more 
product per given acre in Japan than in any other coun- 
try, but the farming being on a small scale, farmers 
barely subsist and have no economic surplus by which to 
elevate the standard of living and to expend on other 
items contributing to the higher aims of life. The result 
is that the national wealth is still on a comparatively low 
scale. To increase the area of land per capita without 
decreasing its given average yield ; or, rather, an increase 
yield of its newly adjusted given area must be the aim of 
the agrarian policy of Japan. 

Fortunately, we have still a margin of land which 
we can bring under cultivation. This will extend our 
area and augment our agricultural resources. Excluding 
the island of Formosa, Saghalien and the Korean penin- 
sula, the whole area of land now under cultivation is 
I 3>75°>°°o acres, which corresponds to only about 15% 
of the whole area of Japan proper. 

As Japan is a mountainous country, the most of the 
remaining land, except Hokkaido, is natural forest land. 
But, supposing that land which is inclined less than 15 
degrees is capable of being brought under cultivation, it 
is estimated that we have about 5,000,000 acres in the 
main island and in the island of Shikoku and Kyushu, 
and 5,000,000 acres in the island of Hokkaido, or a total 
of 10,000,000 acres. This is one source. 

Another source of extending agricultural lands is 
by reclaiming waste lands by means of field regulierung. 
This agricultural engineering has been carried on for 
some years in the different prefectures. It is estimated 
that we could add about 5% more to the already culti- 
vated area, land which is not now under actual cultiva- 
tion, but which could be utilized. 
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According to the statistics of 191 1, the total farm- 
ing population in Japan amounts to 58.65% of the total 
population — the number of farmer-families being 5,422,- 
126 out of a total of 9,246,253 families. If all available 
lands were brought under cultivation it would still aver- 
age only 10 acres per farmer-family. But, 10 acres is a 
little too large for the present labor system of cultivation 
by the Japanese farmer and a little too small for a ma- 
chine-system of cultivation. This gives rise to the neces- 
sity of introducing a co-operative system of production. 
We have so far succeeded in introducing the co-operative 
credit system by which farmers can obtain credit neces- 
sary to the purchase of fertilizers and seeds. By the 
system of co-operative production we can create large 
farms and carry on farming on a large scale by using 
improved machines, and at the same time try to produce 
more per given area. 

Another serious problem for the welfare of the rural 
community is how we shall adjust the ratio of the pop- 
ulation to the arable land. To accomplish this we are 
compelled at the present time to follow, chiefly, the 
policy of domestic colonization. The Homestead Law 
relative to arable land in Hokkaido enables a settler 
from other parts of the empire to obtain land from i2>£ 
to 25 acres, in Hokkaido, without cost. Formosa, Korea 
and Saghalien may be settled by the surplus population. 
A part of Manchuria may be used also for the same 
purpose. Without trying to send our surplus population 
to foreign countries, we can at present adjust the ratio 
of our population to the land and thus solve our agrarian 
problem. Besides, the modern progress of Japan is fast 
transforming the country from an agricultural to an in- 
dustrial nation. Factories of all kinds are being estab- 
lished which require factory hands. These are recruited 
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chiefly from the rural districts. Again, from the tech- 
nical point of view there is room for improvement in 
Japanese agriculture. The more production we can get 
from a given area the larger the population we shall be 
able to support. For a country like Japan, which has no 
extensive colonies beyond the sea, the first and most 
important thing for the good of the nation is to make 
the best use of its lands for economical purposes. On 
this account our agrarian policy stands pre-eminent, in 
its importance and bearings, above all the. other eco- 
nomic and industrial policies of the nation. 



CHAPTER X 

Commercial and International Relations 
Delivered at the Meeting of Baltimore Citizen's Club. 

With the advent of Commodore Perry in 1853, Japan 
began its career as a commercial nation. Commercial 
progress was at first very slow, and what commerce 
Japan had before the Restoration of 1868 was carried 
on chiefly with the United States. The monetary sys- 
tem which prevailed in Japan before 1868 was very 
disadvantageous to the nation's interest. It was a bi- 
metallic system with a ratio of 1 to 5. Consequently 
there was no more lucrative trade with Japan at that 
time than the import of silver. Gresham's law operated 
very keenly and drove our precious gold coins out of 
circulation. At the time of the Restoration the coinage 
system was the first financial measure adopted in order 
to carry on foreign commerce. During the first two 
decades of the new era Japan was very busy in pacifying 
internal affairs, such as the Satsuma Rebellion, and in 
adjusting internal administrative affairs, such as the sys- 
tem of taxation. During these years Japan did not buy 
very much from foreign countries, hence exports were 
rather in excess of imports. But during and since the 
two great wars Japan has made great strides in foreign 
commerce. 

During the past fifty years Japan has passed through 
two important stages in her commercial relations with 
other countries. Since the Japan-China war of 1894 and 
1895 the foreign trade of Japan with the Asiatic nations 
has made considerable advance. By the Asiatic nations 
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I mean China, Honkong, British India, the Straits Set- 
tlements, Netherland, India, French India, Asiatic Russia 
and the Philippine Islands. Among these nations, China 
and British India are by far the most important. About 
70 per cent, of the Asiatic trade of Japan is carried 
on with these nations. Since the Japan-Russian war of 
1904 and 1905, our trade with America and Australia 
has made considerable progress. The progress of Japan's 
Asiatic trade may be assigned to the following causes, 
namely, after the Japan-China war various home indus- 
tries were encouraged; consequently, raw materials, such 
as cotton and sugar, have come to be imported from 
China, India and the Philippine Islands, and an increased 
demand for cotton yarn and other products in these 
countries caused an increase of foreign trade with them. 
While the balance of Japan's trade with Asiatic and Eu- 
ropean nations is always against us, that is, the imports 
are in excess of the exports, trade with America is al- 
ways in our favor. This is because the Asiatic nations 
and Australia supply us with raw materials for our home 
industries, and also foodstuffs, and the European coun- 
tries supply us with machinery and manufactured goods, 
while America gives us a market for our silk, tea and 
other products. America is the great market for our 
home products. 

For the past twenty-five years trade with America 
has shown an increase of eight time in exports and an in- 
crease of forty times in imports. Still the United States 
furnishes the largest market for our exports. In 191 2 
the imports from the United States amounted to $63,- 
507,878, while the export trade amounted to $84,354,448. 
If the export trade with the Philippines and the Hawaiian 
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Islands be added — $2,767,748 for the former and $2,610,- 
976 for the latter — it will reach a total of about $90,- 
000,000 — greater than the export trade with the whole 
of Europe. In the import trade with Japan, the United 
States proper is exceeded only by British India, which 
had in 1912 imports to the amount of $67,370,806. Eng- 
land stands next to the United States in import trade, 
with Japan having $58,073,486 in 1912. 

In Japan's export trade, the United States leads 
other nations — even China stands next to United States. 
Japan has a greater and closer commercial relation with 
the United States, on this side of the broad Pacific, than 
with China, on the other side of the Yalu River — the new 
boundary line between Japan and China. Trade with 
other American nations is not yet developed to any great 
extent, except with Canada. We have practically no 
import trade with Mexico, Peru and the Argentine Re- 
public. In the export trade with the United States, raw 
silk leads other articlse of export — $44,944,000 in 191 1. 
Other articles of export are in order of importance : tea, 
$11,641,500; habutae, $1,897,000; mats and matting for 
floors, $1,482,000; porcelain and earthenware, $1,368,- 
000; straw plaits, $700,000; rice, $517,000; silk hand- 
kerchiefs, $372,500; camphor, $298,000; raw silk and 
silk clothing amounted in all to $47,410,500; that is, more 
than one-half of the export trade of Japan with the 
United States is in silk. America is our great silk cus- 
tomer. We import from the United States, cotton, 
$14,629,000; kerosene oil, $4,505,000; machinery and en- 
gines, $3,104,000; rails, $1,609,500; iron nails, $840,000; 
wheat flour, $749,500. Japan now greatly needs to in- 
crease her export trade, so that her. trade with other 
nations may be at least balanced. Otherwise, Japan will 
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meet with great financial embarrassment in paying off the 
balance of trade against her, and also, the interest on the 
national bonds which have been floated abroad. Japan is 
making great efforts to reduce the cost of production of 
all the articles of her foreign trade in order that she may 
increase her foreign markets. 

Our raw silk imported into the United States is 
made up, largely in the silk factories of Paterson, N. J., 
and other places, into the clothing of your ladies. Our 
green and other teas are coming to be used very greatly 
in America, the annual consumption here being about 
30,000,000 pounds. As to other articles of export, such 
as habutae, porcelain and mattings, fortunately, the re- 
cent tariff revision will greatly facilitate export trade. 
Cotton, wheat flour, kerosene oil and machinery will con- 
tinue to be articles of import. Cotton, especially, will 
be important, inasmuch as we have not succeeded in 
raising cotton since it went out of cultivation on the 
main island. Wheat cannot be cultivated any more ex- 
tensively than at present. We are endeavoring to make 
our supply of rice sufficient for our needs. For this 
purpose, every available bit of land for the cultivation 
of rice, even in the northern section of the country, is 
being taken up, consequently no extensive area of land 
is left for the cultivation of wheat. 

For machinery, engines, nails and rails, our market 
will make increased demands. There are two large iron 
and steel foundries established in Japan, the one under 
Government control and the other under a Japanese-Eng- 
lish syndicate. As we must depend chiefly upon China 
for iron, the success of these foundries is still a problem. 
Nevertheless Japan is advancing rapidly towards becom- 
ing an industrial and commercial nation, even though 
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machines, engines, rails, nails and other such needs must 
still be imported from other nations. 

For an increase of trade with the United States, 
especially with the Eastern States along the Atlantic 
Coast, we are looking forward with great hope to the 
opening of the Panama Canal to the trade of the world. 
Then the Eastern States and Japan will have direct ocean 
communication, and our Merchant Marine will also be 
seen in the port of New York. This will greatly facili- 
tate our mutual trade relations. The two countries will 
then have commercial and economical interests which 
will tie them together in friendly and cordial bonds, to 
the lasting benefit of both peoples. 

Japan is at present on friendly terms with all foreign 
powers. The California land legislation question is 
well understood by the general public in Japan, and does 
not impair the historical, cordial relations with the 
United States. But, as the question involves grave 
economic problems for those who are settled in Califor- 
nia, we hope that the question may be settled speedily 
and amicably by the two nations without entering into 
further complications. If the right of naturalization 
could be given to those who prove themselves worthy of 
citizenship in the United States, the question would be 
settled once for all. 

Japan has been strictly keeping the "Gentlemen's 
Agreement" entered into by the United States and Japan, 
so there is no cause for fear of laborers emigrating to 
this country. The question relates itself chiefly to the 
people who are already settled in California and who 
are engaged in farming, either as land owners or as ten- 
ants. Therefore, it seems to me, the right of naturaliza- 
tion could be granted to those only who can pass a 
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thorough educational or property test. So long as this 
question remains unsettled, Japan is at great disadvan- 
tage, inasmuch as commercial relations are at stake. 
Japan cannot afford to lose its American customers for its 
export trade ; neither, I think, can America afford to lose 
its Japanese customers for its export trade. The sooner 
the question is settled the better for both nations. More- 
over, Japan has been looking upon America for the edu- 
cation of her young men. According to recent statis- 
tics there are about 330 students in the United States. 
There may be some more who wish to come, but a blind 
adherence to the "Gentlemen's Agreement" has been 
placing many obstacles in the way of young men who 
wish to come to your country for purposes of education. 
Postponing the settlement of the California question for 
so long a time may be due either to the non-elasticity 
or to the slowness of our diplomacy. But, whatever the 
reasons, I assure you Japan stands for an open and 
honest diplomacy. In some of the eastern nations there 
may be diplomats like Macchiavelli or Talleyrand, but 
in Japan there are none. The diplomats of Japan are 
too honest to follow the examples of Macchiavelli or 
Talleyrand in their diplomatic dealings. The late Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, Baron Makino, was an exponent 
of this honest diplomacy. His excellent character spoke 
for itself. If he had any secret plan as touching the 
United States, as some seemed to suspect, because of 
his use of the words "another way" in his address to 
the last Diet, he would not have said anything at all. 
Wfth regard to our Mexican relations, I should like to 
say that our relations with that country are simply the 
relations of a treaty power. Our commercial relations 
amount to nothing. We have practically no imports 
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from that country, while the export trade amounts to 
only $200,000 per year. So it is with most of the South 
American Republics. The people of Japan have no idea 
whatever of entering into any international trouble with 
the United States. They expect that the California 
question will be settled amicably, so that the dignity 
and honor of the two nations may be maintained unim^ 
paired. We have confidence in the present Cabinet, and 
believe it will be able to settle the California land ques- 
tion friendly and cordially with the United States. Baron 
Kato will follow the policy "honesty is the best policy," 
as did Baron Makino, and will uphold the honor of the 
nation. It seems to me utterly inconceivable that the 
United States and Japan should ever fight with each 
other over the California land question. Such a war 
would be a crime against the cause of civilization and 
humanity. The only conceivable situation is that the 
two nations shall ever remain permanently friendly. 

Our naval building program is not aimed at any 
nation. The replacement of new for old ships is, of 
course, a matter of necessity in the maintenance of a fit 
navy, a navy that is not to stand for aggression and 
menace, but that shall command respect and insure justice 
and a worthy and lasting peace. Japan is trying to put 
herself into only a defensive position. This seems to 
have been our policy of naval construction since the 
Japan-Russian war, and was emphasized in the discus- 
sions of the last Diet, and the subsequent naval bills 
seem to indicate this fact clearly. Therefore, no single 
nation can be aimed at in maintaining an efficient navy 
and army, these indicating only a thoroughly defensive 
stand against all possible attacks. All measures beyond 
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this seem not to meet the approval of the nation. Na- 
tions must maintain their honor and integrity by de- 
fensive armament, unless all nations were to disarm and 
settle their differences by arbitration and legislation. If 
the present land question cannot be settled by the two 
nations, it could be referred to the Hague tribunal for 
arbitration, or to any friendly power for mediation. 

The world powers should avoid by all possible means 
the barbaric way of settling disputes by means of Dread- 
naughts and Machine guns. The highest type of civili- 
zation should manifest itself in avoiding the use of these 
dreadful machines of destruction. War is a remnant of 
the savage state of mankind. The sooner we can dis- 
pense with it the better off humanity will be. In modern 
civilized society people feel the ruinous and destructive 
effects of war whether it ends in victory or defeat. In 
the late Japan-Russian war we were victorious over the 
Russians. It was a brilliant achievement for Japan. 
History lauds its heroic deeds. Ten years after the war 
it is doubtful whether or not Japan was the real victor. 
The heavy burden of foreign loans and the constant 
strain to meet the financial emergencies, has convinced 
Japan of economical distress resulting from the great 
war, and of the moral evils that follow war as a natural 
consequence. Russia, in spite of the war, maintained 
its honor and dignity. Economically, Russia seems not 
to be embarrassed, and is very active in building the 
Siberian Railway and in sending immigrants to the East. 
In Persia and Mongolia, Russia has her own sphere of 
influence, free and unhandicapped. Russia is still the 
great Slavic power of the world. It will be a most 
unwise thing for Japan to ever again try her luck in war- 
fare with any nation. The continent of Asia is indeed 
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her proper stage. And, if any unjust pressure should 
come upon her in the affairs of the Far East, she may be 
compelled to take up the standard of a "Monroe Doc- 
trine" for Asia, provided her neighbors are sufficiently 
educated to appreciate it. But it is likely that the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance will be continued for years to come. 
If an Anglo-American-Japanese Alliance could be ef- 
fected, the triple powers would be able to maintain per- 
manent peace in the Far East. 

As to the mastery of the Pacific, on the part of any 
nation, that is only a martial dream. That is beyond 
the power of any single nation. The Pacific is and must 
always be the world's free highway for peace and com- 
merce. Japan has no real cause to enter into any serious 
trouble with the United States, and in like manner the 
United States has no reason of a serious nature to- take 
discriminative action against Japan. Undoubtedly the 
clouds now floating over the Pacific Coast will soon be 
dispersed. Japan shares in common with America a 
feeling adverse to war. Our people love peace and the 
development of commerce and the quiet of the home. 
Our hearts, like yours, ring true to the spirit of Him of 
whom it was said that He had come to bring "peace and 
good will to men." May the Stars and Stripes and the 
Sun Flag of the new Japan be ever intertwined in fra- 
ternal regard and respect. 



CHAPTER XI 

The Present Status of Japanese Women 
Delivered at the Meeting of the Maryland Club for Women. 

In addressing you on the present status of women 
in Japan, may I be permitted to speak from four differ- 
ent points of view, namely: Home Life, Educational 
Life, Social Life and Economic Life. 

Home Life 

This is the proper sphere of action for the women 
of Japan. They control home affairs. Domestic economy 
depends entirely upon their wise management. They 
never tire of the routine business of the home. They 
devote life and soul to their domestic duties. Without 
them there can be no home life. We seldom find a 
bachelor's home in Japan. 

In my home I am at the mercy of my wife! I 
have a family of two sons and employ three servants. 
My duty keeps me away most of the time, and some- 
times till late at night I am detained in office or club. 
Whether in cold winter or sultry summer nights, there 
is one person always awake — even in the late hours — 
awaiting the return of her absentee. Clothing, impor- 
tant documents, and other things are always placed _in 
order by the thoughtful helpfulness of the mistress of 
the house. The reception of guests is likewise in her 
hand. In some homes the ladies seldom come out to greet 
guests, but nowadays that custom has become obsolete. 
Perhaps the most important duty of a Japanese wife is 
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the care of children. Her duty as a mother is con- 
sidered more important than that of a wife. When she 
becomes a mother and rears a son, her status in the 
family is changed. She becomes then a real member of 
the family and her domestic influence is increased. 

Amid the multitude of duties devolving upon the 
mistress of the house, perhaps her duties as a financier 
are the most onerous. Ordinarily, if her husband is a 
salaried man, the monthly income is given en masse to 
her for disbursement. Whether or not the family is con- 
sidered generous, the responsibility rests upon the pay 
mistress. As there are many poor in Japan, the lady of 
the house must be benevolent hearted, or otherwise the 
family is liable to be unpopular. The reputation of the 
family name is thus respected even in small domestic 
affairs. 

It is due to the solidarity of the family that a young 
wife must live under the same roof with her mother-in- 
law. But the tendency nowadays is for father and son 
to have different occupations, and to live in different 
places. The young wife therefore soon goes to house- 
keeping for herself. The solidarity of the family seems 
not to be maintained under the march of modern civili- 
zation. 

Among the various classes of women in Japan, per- 
haps, the women belonging to the working men's class 
are the most dominant in their home life. They stand 
on the same level with the men and sometimes above 
them. These women are styled "Yama-no-kami" — moun- 
tain goddess — and when a mountain goddess once be- 
comes enraged storms take place and the mountain is 
devastated ! That is to say, domestic peace depends much 
upon the psychological condition of the spouse. Never- 
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theless they really work together in house economy, and 
the livelihood of such classes depends upon the co-work- 
ing of husband and wife. The ladies of the upper classes 
— especially of the peerage class — have been and are now 
the ornament and grace of their beautiful home life. 

'Educational Life. 

Girls receive education for six years in the grade 
schools, and four or five years in the high schools, so 
that ten or eleven years cover their educational life. 
There is not yet any provision for the higher education 
of women. Those who wish to become teachers of 
middle school grade can enter a higher normal school, 
after having been graduated from high school, and can 
thus spend four or five more years in preparation. Those 
who wish to become teachers of Primary Schools can 
enter an ordinary normal school, and can spend one or 
two years more here than is required in high school. 
These callings as teachers draw many young women. In 
primary schools about one-half of the teachers consist 
of women. There are some special schools, such as the 
School of Fine Arts and the School of Music. They also 
draw some young women. By far the most popular in- 
stitutions are a private school called the Women's Col- 
lege, and the private schools established and managed by 
women teachers. The most prominent women educators 
in Japan are Madam Shimoda, Madam Yamawaki, Miss 
Tsuda, Miss Kaetsu and Madam Tanahashi. Madam 
Shimoda was the Dean of the Girls' Department in the 
Peer's School for a good many years. She is a most 
charming and accomplished lady. She is very eloquent 
in public speaking. She always appears young. Her 
manner is graceful and she is a lady in every way. She 
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excels man, we say, but you would say man is not her 
equal. Miss Tsuda is, I think, well known in America. 
When the Japanese Embassy was sent to Europe and 
America in 1871 she was sent by the Department of 
Colonization to America to be educated. She was then 
very young. Several young girls were sent at the same 
time. One became Princess Marshal Oyama, and the 
other Baroness Admiral Uryu. Miss Tsuda became an 
educator and established a school of her own which has 
quite a high standing. In this connection I wish to say 
that General Count Kuroda, the head of the Colonization 
Department in the early Meiji era, had most advanced 
opinions about the education of women. It was he who 
sent Miss Tsuda, Mrs. Oyama and Mrs. Uryu and others 
to America to be educated. At the same time he es- 
tablished a Girls' School in the island of Hokkaido, in 
which some American lady teachers were employed. 
This idea was much in advance of the times, so the 
school was discontinued, but to be re-established in after 
years. 

Among those who possess rare talents we have as 
many women as men. Japanese classical literature fur- 
nishes more productions from Court Ladies than from 
men. The poems of Onono Komachi and Murasaki 
Shikibu are most charming and fascinating. Madam 
Shimoda may be considered the equal of the classical 
writers. Her sweet poems and her exquisite writings 
add much to the beauty of the already brilliant education 
of modern Japan. 

In speaking of the education of women, I cannot 
forget to say that special emphasis is put upon the edu- 
cation of women in the various domestic arts, and also, 
of some women in the art of flower arrangement, in the 
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etiquette of tea serving and also in sewing and embroid- 
ery — these are among the studies they follow after their 
graduation from High School till they enter into a per- 
haps higher calling, namely, the matrimonial life! 

Social Life 

In social life the princesses of the Imperial House- 
hold are the leaders, At the head of our social organiza- 
tion we feel that we must have some princesses in the 
lead. They are not ladies in name only, but ladies in 
reality. When the ladies come out into society they are 
given due respect and courtesy by the sterner sex. Nat- 
urally, they are of a retired and quiet nature and keep up 
the dignity of women. Undoubtedly, by training they 
will become as active and intelligent as the American 
ladies. 

Though I hesitate very much, I am compelled to 
say that we have a certain class of women in the society 
of Japan whose influence is baneful. They sing, dance 
and talk, and handle men as a ball player would handle 
a ball. They are dashing and bold. They lack mod- 
esty, though they are full of vivacity. 

But, I have no doubt, that by good training and in 
culture and taste the women of Japan will also become 
leaders in society. 

Upon leaving Japan, I met at the American Embassy 
a Viscountess, the wife of the Japanese Ambassador to 
the United States. She was perfectly at home with the 
invited guests of the evening. In the uplift of the home 
and the social life of Japan we need very much the ac- 
tivity of women in all branches of life. 

And, if the influences of the Christian home be 
extended that will contribute much to the well being of 
our society. 
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Economic Life 

But I cannot overlook the fact that women are also 
great economic factors in Japan; that is, they contribute 
their share of labor in the production of economic neces- 
sities. This is especially the case with women in the 
rural section. Japan is not yet an industrial, but still 
rather an agricultural country. Its rural population con- 
stitutes about two-thirds of the whole. About 10,000,000 
women in Japan's rural districts are the producers of eco- 
nomic necessities. They work in the fields just as they 
do in the home. They love work. When the season 
for the transplantation of rice comes our young men and 
maidens work side by side as merrily as your young 
people would frolic at a May-pole dance. They seem 
to be happy from every point of view and do not consider 
labor to be drudgery. The picking of tea and the seri- 
culture industry cannot be carried on without the skill- 
ful hands of women. Their dexterity peculiarly fits 
them for work in embroidery and the various produc- 
tions of art. Recently intelligent women have come to 
the front in medicine and the profession of the stage. 
In the production of economic necessities Japanese 
women must be given due share and recognition. 

In politics women have made no movements. Once 
in a while there appears an extraordinary woman in 
political and social movements, but the public is not 
aware that we shall have suffragettes in the very near 
future in Japan. 



